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House’s Anti- Labor 
Chiefs Use Strikes 
To Hit All Unions 


By EDWARD LORING 
Special te THE NEw LEADER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Resentment against 
President Roosevelt’s chiding of Martin Dies for 
his past week’s exposures, and fears of legis- 
lative attempts to restrict union activity 
through Federal laws are widespread in Wash- 
ington’s liberal circles these days. 

Men usually friendly to the President are 
asking why he did not order Attorney General 
Jackson and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to act on the vast and complete informa- 
tion of Communist activity now in government 
files. At least two governmental agencies have 
admitted knowing that the Vultee Strike could 
have been avoided but was called suddenly, 
without authorization, of Auto Union president 
R. J. Thomas or John Lewis, when the Commu- 
nists decided that was the moment to tie up the 
aircraft industry. 

The government knew that Wyndham Mor- 
timer was an important member of the Com 
munist trade union apparatus; that he had 
acted under orders from the Communist Party 
during the 1987 Detroit sitdown strikes; that 
his party name was George Baker and that he 
was sent to the West Coast for the specific 
purpose of gaining a strategic position in the 


aircraft union organization drive. Mortimer, 
alias Baker, was international representative 
on the West Coast when the Vultee strike 


broke out, cutting off all supplies of training 
ships from army centers and schools. 


Mortimer’s Lou Michener, 
coast regional director of the auto union’s air- 
craft division, has denied being a Communist. 
The government has known for some time that 
the Los Angeles C.1.0. Council is practically a 
Communist Party subsidiary and that Michener 
was formerly secretary of the Council, a job 
given only to trusted party member. The gov- 
ernment agencies were well aware that Mich- 
ener had been in the top Communist fraction 
running industrial unions in California, work- 
ing closely with Harry Bridges. Why then, it 
is argued here, did Mr. Robert Jackson do noth- 
ing, why did the President do nothing, until the 
entire New Deal was embarrassed by the Sta- 
linites, and the legitimate trade unions were 
put on the defensive by the attacks of Con- 
gressman Cox and his colleagues, all of whom 


colleague, west 


would like to see the entire labor movement 
put in legislative straight-jackets during the 
emergency and afterwards, too. 

There is resentment here against the Presi- 


dent for permitting Joseph Curran and his Na- 
tional Maritime Union to themselves of 
charges of Communist control. In reply to a 
letter My. Curran had sent to the White House 
asking for a public hearing on charges that the 


clear 


the NMU was dominated by the Comintern, 
President Roosevelt wrote that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation had not investigated 


the union, implying that there was nothing to 
probe. Will Mr. Roosevelt again shout with 
rage when the NMU the American 
merchant marine at some ? 


cripples 
moment. 
NMU 


public should 


crucial 
Why doesn’t the government give the 
a chance to answer charges? The 
know just what these are, 
the government knows of Soviet activity in this 
important field. 

There are other industries in which 
unions are controlled by the Stalinites. On 
October 15, 1940, the National Association of 
Die Casters, C.1.0., signed up the four die-cast- 
ing companies representing virtually the entire 
industry in New York City and vicinity. These 
were the first of a series of contracts in this 
vital industry throughout the East. The die- 
casting industry is’ the bottleneck of the defense 


charges and what 


vital 


program since it produces the tools necessary 
for the production of armaments. The govern- 


ment has known for some time that the Die 
Casters’ Union delegates to the recent New 
York C.1.0. state convention in Rochester 
walked out with the Stalinite delegates and 


took part in their rump sessions. 

Negotiations to open the New Kensington, 
Pa., plant of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
The 


rica, are still at a deadlock. company has 


been manufacturing plane parts and army 
equipment, More than 7,500 men have been 
called out because the plant officials refused to 
fire one man who was involved in a fist fight 
with some union men. It is known that all the 
pressure C.1.0. President Philip Murray could 


bring was not sufficient to force the union into 
an agreement opening that plant, while the 
question of the non-union worker was dis- 


Company of America 
aluminum, 


Aluminum 
producer of 


cussed. The 
is the nation’s 
furnishing metal widely 
the strike closed the plant 
it was operating 24 hours a 


sole 
ised for planes. Until 
n New Kensington, 


day on defense 


orders. No question of wages and hours are 
involved. 

There are scores of instances in other de- 
fense factories where “rank and filers’ have 
been responsible for this sort of unauthorized 





strikes remini Stalinite activities 
during the Detroit auto shutdowns. In all of 
these cases the FBI has collected comprehensive 
material and then has had to file it 

action was forthcoming from the higher-ups. 


scent of the 


because no 





An even greater committed by 
the 


movement, 


crime is being 
; 7 1 
labol 


“commissars” against the regular 


It has given a strong talking point 


to a bloc of Southern Democratic, national Re 
publican and Northérn Tory Congressmen who 
have always urged government control of 
unions. 

The public reaction against the Stalinite in- 
spired defense strikes has not been salutary. 





Newspapermen here, long need in cover- 
ing labor, expect public resentment to injure ef- 


fective striking in non-defense industries, 


experie 





News’ Beat 


GCOOPING the press of 
the entire nation by 
three days, last week’s 
issue of The New Leader 
carried the inside story 
of the Vultee strike. 
The information was 
gathered by The New 
Leader’s Washington Bu- 
reau which completed the 
story nearly a week be- 
fore it was printed, ac- 
tually giving The New 
Leader a 10-day lead on 
the daily press and the 
government agencies. 
Every charge made 
last week by Mr. Loring 
was corroborated by statements issued on 
Sunday, November 24, by United States At- 
torney General Robert H. Jackson, and on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday by Con- 
gressman Dies, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee Investigating Un-American Activity. 
This week Mr. Loring further analyzes the 
defense strike situation, pointing out the 
dangers inherent in these stoppages to the 
labor movement, the New. Deal and, most im- 
portant of all, the rearmament program. 
For further analyzes of the problem turn 
to the editorial columns on page eight. 





Martin Dies 








Labor Aids 
Britain Dig in 
For Winter 


By HERBERT TRACEY 


LONDON (Passed by the Censor). — With 
the re-election of Clement R. Attlee as parlia- 
mentary and Arthur Greenwood as 
deputy leader, the British Labor Party, aided 


leader 


by the Trades Union Congress, is preparing to 
dig in for the winter months of war. 

With a grim matter-of-factness the British 
people are bracing themselves for air warfare 
under winter conditions, and preparing to 


make the best of it. A truly gigantic readjust- 
ment of methods of work and ways of living 
is taking place. People know pretty well now 
what they have to endure in the dreary 
days and long dark nights, with broken hours 
air-raid shelters and sometimes with 
making the journeys to 





of sleep in 
delays and diversions 
and from work longer and more tiring. 

Trade Unions in the distributive trades have 
been in conference with the Home Secretary on 


the problem of hours for 

shopping. Early closing of oe 
stores is necessitated in the > 
interests of salesmen and ‘ 
girls who have to travel Pee 
sometimes long distances to ter: 4 
and from work. But the ; 
needs of munition workers 

and others whose chances of ‘Z 
getting home in time to do 4 





any shopping depends to es ‘ 
some extent upon the _ per- 2 ay 
formances of the Nazi air- A, Greenwood 
men, must also be considered. 

The Unions, therefore, with the support of 
the Trade Union Congress, have put before the 
Minister a scheme for a general closing order 
requiring’ retail stores to shut at, say, 4 p. m. 
or 4:30, but giving local authorities power to 





closing accord- 


arrangements in 
each 


modify time 
ance with special circumstances in 
The work of the Ministry of Health is typi- 





area. 


cal of the wide measures now being taken in 
every field to prepare the country for a winter 
of air warfare. Both at the T.U.C. meetings 


the Conference of Labor 


in the same town, prac- 


at Southport and at 
Women held soon after 
tical suggestions were made for dealing with 
situation from the standpoint of the na- 
tion’s health. 

The 


the po} 


the 


government’» major effort is to disperse 


ilation, especially the children, mothers 


people, as widely as pos- 


and aged and infirm } 


sible in the zones of comparative safety, The 
object is to leave the shelters in the danger 
zones in London and other, great cities as much 
is possible to those who have to stay in these 
zones and carry on with their jobs. 








Gov't Fails to Stop C. P. Sabotage of 


Defense 





British-Turk-Balkan Threat Stops Hitler 


FDR Urged to Call 
Int'l Conference 
To Aid Allies 


By MALCOLM HASTINGS 

The oulemnen to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies has suggested that President Roose- 
velt call a conference of “all peoples who cherish 
freedom, including the governments in exile, for 
a reaffirmation of faith in a world of peace based 
upon justice and the security of nations.” 

We are heartily in accord with the suggestion, 
and we hope the President will lose no time in 
making it a reality. 

This would be a most appropriate time for 
such a conference. It would be an eloquent con- 
trast to the “new world order” which Hitler has 
announced in the past fortnight, and help bring 
out in bolder relief the two irreconcilable worlds 

the world of democracy and the huge peni- 
tentiary of totalitarianism—now engaged in a 
life and death struggle. 

The conference the President is asked to call 
would hearten al! peoples, free and enslaved, and 
serve notice upon the totalitarians, if they are 
not yet convinced, that democracy has really be- 
gun to fight. It would also help the scoundrels 
in Berlin realize that their “new world order” 
is still merely a figment of their diseased imagi- 
nations, and, at best, a heap of disjointed satrap- 
ies each one of which contains plenty of explo- 
sive materials—quite sufficient, when the time 
comes, to blow the entire “new order” sky high 
and bury its architects under the ruins. Whether 
the architects of Hitler’s Babel know it or not, 
this unquestionably is the fate that awaits them. 
Hitler has yet a long way to go to approach the 
impressive edifice of the Napoleonic Empire, but 
already the structure resting on Nazi bayonets 
is beginning to show cracks which ultimately 
will bring it down over the heads of the dic- 
tators. . 

If we are to believe statements emanating 
from Berlin, there has been merely a delay in 
Hitler’s timetable. For the present there will be 
no more signatories to the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
Axis. Hungary has signed. Romania has signed. 
Bulgaria was supposed to sign but something 
went wrong. Nor is Hitler inclined, for the mo- 
ment, to press Sofia for her signature. The same 
appears to be true of Yugoslavia. Meanwhile, 
the situation in Romania is none too good, what 
with the blood purge unleashed by Iron Guard- 
ists, Hitler’s allies, against former King Carol’s 
men, and the Romanian army threatening revolt 
against Nazi domination of the country. 

Under these circumstances Berlin’s barking at 
Greece, whose troops continue to pursue Musso- 
lini’s while the remains of the Italian fleet are 
fleeing from the British to the shelter of safer 
ports in the Adriatic, is not a matter of imme- 
diate importance. Turkey, too, appears to be 
less than ever, in a mood to be easily threatened. 

The Balkans are apparently a harder nut to 
crack than were Denmark, Holland and Norway, 
or even Belgium and France. Tanks and air- 
planes lose considerably in effectiveness in the 
rugged mountains and steep valleys of the an- 
cient cockpit of Europe. Moreover, there 
still Garrillo Princips in the Balkans, whose peo- 
ple, regardless of the intrigues of their rulers, 
do not respond willingly to invitations to en- 
slavement. 

No doubt, too, the precarious position in which 
Italy finds herself as a consequence of I] Duce’s 
adventure in Greece has served materially to 
halt Hitler’s plans for embodying the Balkans 
in the Nazi Empire, and interfered in consider- 
able measure with Berlin’s program at the other 
end of the Mediterranean—in Spain. Franco 
would be even less of a push-over than Musso- 


are 


lini. 

In Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, tye pro-Nazi fac- 
tions, headed respectively by King Boris and 
Prince Regent Paul, are discovering that haste 
in grasping Hitler’s bloody hand would be in- 
advisable, at least pending further developments. 
It now appears necessary for Hitler to occupy 
and police the whole of Romania. A combination 
of Turkish and Greek forces, supported by An- 
zacs, the R.A.F. and the British fleet, once it 
passed through the Dardanelles into the Black 
Sea, might make matters rather hot for the Bul- 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Fascists Meet in Chicago to Start 
National Anti-Catholic Drive 


By VINCENT ROGERS 
Exclusive to THE NEW LEADER 
CHICAGO.—For the first time in the seven year old history of domestic fas- 
cism, some of the leading’ self-appointed American ‘men on horseback” met at a na- 
tional conference which was devoted to anti-Catholicism while the over exploited 


anti-semitic angle took a back seat, 


This session, inspired by Rev. Gerald Winrod, the jayhawk Nazi, took place in 
Chicago on Sunday, November 17, Monday, November 18 and Tuesday, November 19. 
Present among the leaders who have some sort of organizational backing were Olov 
Tietzow, fuehrer of the American Guard, a fascist organization of the type recently 
led by Joe McWilliams, with headquarters in Des Moines, lowa; Donald Shea, self- 
selected leader of the National Gentile League, spokesman for Joe McWilliams and 
probably a Fichte Bund agent in the United States; Colonel Sanctuary, chief of the 
American Christian Defenders; and Edward James Smythe, head of the Protestant 


War Veterans, who became famous as the go- 
between the Ku Klux Klan and the German- 
American Bund. Smythe arranged the joint 


KKK-Bund meeting at Nazi Camp Nordland in 
August and gained notoriety after the Non- 
Sectarian Anti-Nazi League exposed the Bund’s 
plans week the meeting was 
made public through the ordinary channels. 
Although this national conference of 
leaders,was scheduled for the Hotel Harrison, 
where the Patriotic League, Inc., Mrs. Elizabeth 
(red Dilling organization, had held 
a dance on Saturday, November 16, the meet- 
ings were held in a heavily curtained 
room in the Chicago Gospel Tabernacle to avoid 


public notice. 


before news of 


fascist 


network) 


small, 


It is known here that in addition to the men 
who met there the original conference was to 
have included Silver Shirt William Dudley 
Pelley; the former “man on horseback,” General 
Van Horne Moseley, who still receives a U.S. 
army Lawrence 
Dennis, sole native American intellectual fascist 


pension; George Deatherage, 


(his book was recently sent to 70,000 persons 
on the New York German consulate’s mailing 
list); Seward Collins and Mrs. Dilling. 

The session was whittled down to half that 
number when the would-be American dictators 
learned that Congressmen Martin Dies and 
his agents, and F.B.I. men had descended on 


November 16. 
“chiefs” went into hiding 


Chicago Saturday night, 


Most of the fascist 


or left town immediately, preventing consulta- 
tion with the wife of a prominent American 
merchant who was expected to subsidize a 


national fascist movement if the myriad leaders 
could agree on unified program, 
in which anti-Catholicism was to play a large 
part. 


a chief and a 





Reports ind e that Klan agents were 
rhis correspondent, however, has 


learned of none who was present at the Taber- 


some 


to be present. 


nacle sessions. 


The conference grew out of a discussion which 


the Kansas Nazi Reverend Gerald Winrod had 
with others sympathetic to his work whom he 
met at the Chicago Conference of Fundamental- 
ist ministers, October 13 to 20. The second 
all-fascist conference was then called for No- 
vember 17 in the name of the Christian Patriots. 

Literally tor of anti-Catholic and = anti- 
Semitic literature was shipped in Chicago for 











the meetings. Strewn over Chicago were scores 
of thousands of anti-Catholic tracts printed by 
the Rail Splitter Press in Milan, Illinois. Mos 
of the literature was sk ne “Keep America 
Protestant.” Large bundle of the Fiery Cros 

official Ku Klux Klan organ, were distributed 
up until Tuesday night, when, frightened by 
the activity of F.B.I. agents, the f: t leader 

scurried for hom« 

One of the conference’ \ Ws 
Smythe, who is also head of the Protestar 
Veterans. This organizatio at the 
pro-Coughlinite and anti-Cathol Smythe has 
long beer al ady ile yt org Y 1 ant -( atne 
icism and for yea as urged government 
trol of the 
a foreigneagent 

Recently a lett to R rier, 
gator and journalist wiated with the Friends 
of Democra 7 03 Pa 4 . New York 

e wrote that ‘ Rathor ( ch] 

i a ¢g \ ( ( 
Ss a I i 
swe 

ry rs Mr 
Tozier a -Ci 
ar t -R inis 
ce g k kK K el 
the ntur va ne 
D 1 She G Leag 
as a f 1 ey Juid 


make no headway, turned to isolationism, dis- 
covered this to hit no sympathetic public chord, 


and are now turning to the KKK type of 
anti-Catholicism. 
There is much talk in these circles of the 


successful tours of KKK Imperial Wizard Cole« 
scott. He has devoted much of his printed 


appointment of Myron C. Taylor as President 
Roosevelt’s personal envoy to His Holiness. 

This new tendency is being viewed with alarm 
by organizations devoted to fighting fascist ac- 
tivity here. It is pointed out by some investi- 
gators that for the first time these peanut 
fuehrers have the opportunity to gain funds 
and affluence because previously they were 
peddling anti-semitism to a people who are as 
devoid of it as are the Norwegians, the Danes, 
or the French, and they exploiting a 
program which many times in the past has fuond 
fertile ground in the South, West and the 
industrialist East, 

No doubt antagonism to Father Coughlin’s 
outspoken support of Germany against England 
has revived dormant atholicism. So have 
the anti-semitic activities of men 
like C head of the International Catholie 
Truth Society, and his colleague Brophy, who 
recently appeared as a character witness for 
the avowed pro-Nazi Joe McWilliams. 


Franco Ordered 
Garrote Used on 
Luis Companys 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
MEXICO CITY. —L 
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anti-( 
pi o-fascist 


irran, 


former 
Republic, largest 
lican Spain, was 
istead of be- 
ners, as was 
tive Mexico 
The 
which oc- 
Herald 


lis Companys, 


Catalonian 





executed by the garrote method. ir 





‘ k 
week. 





similar to tne 


The garrote method designed to add torture 
the Spanish 
Ing lisition, revived again in the new Inquisition 
wi ich lasted from 1814 to 1833 after the down- 

f ation of the 
Alfonso of 
execution of 








which is placed 
f the victim and fixed to a 
By a wind screw this metal collar slowly 

nd t ‘ of the victim like a 
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friend 
no treaty 


sation to extradite any political prisoners 


retain to his personal 


LUIS r a Vas not a radical, merely a 
Catalonian nat list i In political 
ey < lid st put in tne category 

i 3 supporter 


It KNOW tnat adout twenty executions a 
lay ake i n Spa T Red Cross has 
while the 
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Jobless Youth Turning to Crime or 
Squadristi Action, Probers Discover 


By BILL ROBERTS 


About fifty per cent of all auto thieves, forty per cent of all burglars and twenty- 
eight per cent of all thugs, gunmen and stick-up men are youths between 16 and 21 years 
of age, the American Law Institute revealed this week, as the Federal government, which 
has laws against induction of convicted men in the army, began turning for military pro- 
tection to its 17,000,000 registrants. This crime acvivity costs the nation $1,000,000,000 


every year. 


Significance is attached to the study because it highlights the inability of some 
4,000,000 unemployed youth—some of whom have never had jobs—to adjust themselves 
to contemporary economic conditions. This condition was prevalent when Benito Musso- 
lini turned to Italy’s impoverished and jobless youth for his squadristi manpower, and 
Adolph Hitler began receiving Von Hugenberg and Thyssen cash for the uniforming of 


who 
semi- 


youngsters 
ran in 


Storm Trooper 
until that moment 
starved bands. 

The American Law Institute 
figures show that one-eighth of 
the population—the young people 
between 16 and 21—commit one- 
fifth of all crimes recorded on 
United States police blotters. 
Most of the crimes are committed 
against property, indicating that 
it is provoked by a drive for 
subsistence and that there is 
nothing radically wrong with 
the mentality of these young men 
that can not be cured by the 
elimination of slum areas, steady 
employment, vocational guidance 
and proper recreational activi- 
ties. 

These youths, too old for the 
juvenile Courts and yet too young 
to be adults, are generally turned 
into perennial criminals by the 
American prison system which 
the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement dis- 
covered to be hopelessly ineffi- 
cient and a contributor to the 
increase of crime by hardening 
the prisoner. The commission is 


convinced that a new type of 
penal institution must be de- 
veloped. 


Investigation shows that most 
of the crime is repeat crime. A 
youngster arrested once is almost 
always back in police hands 
within a short time. In one state 
reformatory, 43 per cent of in- 
mates paroled returned for vio- 
lation of parole or for new crime, 
and of these, 40 per cent came 
back within five months. Sta- 
tistics reveal that this experience 
is typical. In Massachusetts, 65 
per cent of male prisoners are 
repeaters; in Connecticut, New 
York and New Jersey, repeaters 
made up 56 per cent of the prison 








45 Million Live 
In Starvation, 
Survey Finds 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— Some 
45 million American below 
the safety line of sufficient diet. 
In medical terms, they’re starv- 
ing because of lack of essential 
and varied food elements. 

The reports of the National 
Resources Committee indicate 
that more than four million fam- 
ilies spend for food an average 
of only $1.06 per person per 
week, or about 5 cents per per- 
son per meal; another 3,800,000 





live 


families average $1.53 per per- 
son per week, or about 71/3 


cents per person per meal; and 
another four and a quarter mil- 
lion families average $1.83 per 
person per week, or between 8 
and 9 cents per person per meal. 
In the aggregate this is 41% of 
our population. 

A large section of Negroes fall 
into this category, as do large 
sections of people in the South. 

The existence of independent 
farmers is in jeopardy, Nearly 
one farm in four foreclosed 
in 1930 to 1936, while farm values 


was 


declined two billions and farm 
acreage was increasing nine 
per cent. 

These facts (from the National 


Resources Committee) are high- 
lighted by the 
ment of the 
Justice of an investigation of 
trade restraints by 
with resultant increased prices to 
the consumer and lowered prices 
to the farmer. 

The 
that the proces 
of the purchasing 
share increasing 
in the last decade. 

Through branding and trade- 
marked ex- 
pensive 
ing, 
prices well 
product. 

A 14 
tine retails for 75 cents while its 
contents cost t 
charges $1 for ingredient 
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Luben to the Temporary Nationa 
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population, and in the District of 


Columbia, 71 per cent, most of 
which was Negro (indicating 


again that extreme poverty was 


-—— CRIME—__ 
LOWLY, 
large 
sections of 
those youths 
unable to 
find jobs 
drift into 
crime. Pris- 
on doors re- 
‘eive them, and soon they are 
put, up against the same sit- 
aation which sent them in. Few 
tities have any agencies pre- 
pared to deal with these set of 
problems which require a dif- 
ferent approach and treatment. 
Exceptional in this respect has 
been New York, which, under 
Mayor LaGuardia, has devel- 
oped its Juvenile Courts, its 
Adolescents Courts and its pre- 
ventive crime work in the Po- 
lice Athletic League. 

The problem which Mr. Rob- 
erts spotlights is of deeper 
importance for these crime 
youths form the layers from 
which are drawn the hoodlum 
elements, used by Mussolini as 
his “Squadristi” and by Hit- 
ler with his Storm Troopers. 
The appearance of similar 
Christian Front groups in the 
streets of New York brings 
this situation closer to home. 

This article is the first of 
many which will appear in The 
New Leader from time to time, 
mapping out the problem areas, 
supplying the data, and set- 
ting the scene for remedial 
work ahead. 





LaGuardia 











the essential driving force). 
Other investigators in New 
York, Boston and Detroit are dis- 
covering that a new brand of 
crime is springing up as a re- 
sult of Coughlinite and Christian 


Front opposition. Youngsters— 
ranging again between 16 and 


21—are running in groups of five 
to eight, raiding stores, breaking 
windows, attacking those who 
protest, and generally provoking 
street riots through anti-Semitic 
language. 

In some New York districts it 
is unsafe for any person of pro- 
nounced, or bearded appearance, 
to walk through the streets after 
nightfall. Recently in New York, 
Judge Kross sentenced nine young 
men for such activity. In Phila- 
delphia last year, several bands 
of terrorists were broken up by 
police action and some of the men 
are serving jail terms. 


Little effort is being made 
by governmental and municipal 


agencies to prevent young pris- 
oners from hardening into ha- 
bitual criminals while detained 


in a city or county jail until trial. 
In these jails he is thrown into 


contact with experienced thugs, 
more than eager to educate 
him in crime. Many of these 


youngsters tie up with an older 
man and act as his personal ser- 
vant in return for “protection” 
and “education.” All are out to 
beat the system which jailed 
them for the first time. Often 
this first offender waits weeks, 
even months, before he is brought 
to trial. 

Worse than this situation, how- 
ever, are conditions in 
tories and prisons. In 
these penal institutions scarcely 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Hugo L. Black, who. 





wrote an 
historic decision this week, 
reversing a Texas court be- 
cause Negroes were excluded 
from a grand jury, in a 
Negro murder case. 





' Christian Fronters 
Get Fifth Straight 


_TrialPostponement 


The five members of the Christ- 
ian Front, scheduled to be re- 
turned by the Federal Court for 
conspiracy to overthrow the gov- 
ernment and for stealing U. S. 
owned munitions, after a jury 
disagreed as to their guilt on 


June 24 of this year, received 
a fifth consecutive postponment 
of their trial this week. 


Of the five on trial, John A. 
Viebrock, Macklin Boettger and 
William Gerald Bishop are being 
held on both counts’, William 
3ushnell Jr. is held on the con- 
spiracy charge and Captain John 
T. Prout Jr. of the National 
Guard on the theft charge. 

Earlier this year Prout signed 
a confession with the F.B.I. that 
he had given 1800 rounds of Na- 
tional Guard ammunition to 
Christian Front Leader William 
Gerald Bishop. 


U.S. Building 7 Armored 
Divisions Like Nazis’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Much of the $300,000,000 a 


month which is being spent by the government on rearma- 
ment is going for the creation of an American “Blitz” force 
consisting of seven armored divisions each consisting of 


10,000 men and officers; 


120 medium tanks; 


1328 fast 


trucks, motorcycles and field and scouting cars; and 287 


light tanks. 


These divisions when completely equipped and trained 
will have a striking power greater than the German Panzer 


divisions. 
Knox, in Kentucky and at Fort 
3enning in Georgia. When com- 
pletely manned, the divi- 
sions will have a 
70,000 men, about 
ears and carriers; some 3,000 
tanks and 9,000 fast moving ve- 
hicles. This force will not be up 
to its full strength until the sum- 
mer of 1943. But that it will be 
a powerful anti-invasion unit long 
that time is indicated by 
reports that factories will be turn- 
500 month by 
1941. 


seven 
personnel of 
4,000 armored 


before 
ing out tanks a 
June of 


Add this to the 650 
style flying fortress which will be 
in the Army’s hands by June; and 
throw in a parachute division now 
being quietly trained at a south- 
ern fort and you have a 


soceing 


strong 


American Axis Agents Put at 


Disposal of Jap Propagandists 


LOS ANGELES.—Although Japanese propaganda in this country is 
ing the United States in a war with the European end of the A: 


By SIDNEY HAMLIN 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


aimed at involv- 
is the German govern- 


ment has put its American apparatus at Tokyo’s service. The ports of entry for tons of 


this literature and for scores of agents are in Mexico and on the U.S. 


west coast. 


The new tactic of the Japanese propaganda ministry ‘is to stir this country up against 
the Axis in an effort to provoke American intervention before the AmericanArmy is equip- 
ped or trained. At least one important agent, an American military man, recently returned 
from Japan to energize this propaganda. , 

Trained observers estimate that Japanese expenditures for public relations work here 
have risen to more than $50,000 a month. These funds are spent by a well organized group 





of agencies, the most active 
amongst which are the Society 
for International Cultural Rela- 
tions, the Institute for the Edu- 


cation of Overseas Japanese and 
the Central Board of 
Associations. Their headquarters 
are in Tokyo and 
branches throughout the world. 


Overseas 


each has 


Aisuke Kabayama, for- 
mer head of the for In- 
ternational Cultural Relations, re- 


Count 
society 


cently set up expensively appoint- 
ed offices in Rockefeller Center in 
New York 

' City. These 

are controlled 

by a_ special 

~N Japanese 

agent, Mat- 

uzo Nagai, 


former Kokyo 


am b assador 
to Berlin, 
Nagai is 
present chief 
0 f t h « SO- 


iety and the 





Hirohito fuehrer of 
Jap propa- 
da in th Inited States. 
Another agent is Viscount Ki 
cujiro J , for Jap amb 
ior to t United States. I 
pre i t f the Institute fo 
ied i f Ove " J Y 
The ¢ I f O 4 
A ind rd 
it ‘ f Japat ( 
Oy ! Po eLic I > Thi Mi 
? r ra i OV le 1 
expel VerseAS eXpan- 
] i ) ra Work 
yu e Ger 
I ( ral Board 
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! id ind 
» linportar 
rk ar e Japa 
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newspaper, Deutscher Weckruf 


und Beobachter, prints much of 
the official Tokyo handouts. 
The Japanese find the Italian 


willing to co- 
operate Tokyo’s ministries. 
Il Progresso Italo - Americano, 
published by Generoso Pope, fre- 
quently praises Tokyo’s military 
dictatorship and speaks kindly of 
Japan’s plans to all of 
Indo-China. 

The White Russians, who pub- 
lish a called Rossiya 
in New York, are also frequently 
enthusiastic over the “great 


fascist 


with 


and local 


occupy 


newspaper 


mili- 


tary deeds” of Japan. These fas 


cist Russians are anti-Semitic 
and some act as special Japanese 
agents. 

Amone those Americans who 
attempt to influence American 


favor- 
Ralph 
Francisco. It 


public opinion along lines 


able to the Japanese is 
Townsend of San 


1 all ved that 


Townsend receives 


regular orders from the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce for hi 
pro-Tokyo pamphlets. In Town- 
end’s class, too, are Peter Stahr- 
enberg, chief of the pro-Nazi 
American Nationalist Press of 
New York; Charles W* Phillips, 
editor of the fascist bulletin, the 
Individualist; John B,. Snow of 
New York; Robert Edward Ed 
monston, fascist pamphleteer, and 
William J. Baxter, president of 
the International Research Bu- 
reau, at 76 William Street, New 
York Ci Mr. Baxter, now ar- 
dently = anti-Ching Was once 
president of the Silk Research 
Bureau of Ame rica, 


Prof. Grebanier Reveals Stalinite 
Intrigue at Brooklyn College 


By BERNARD D. N. GREBANIER 


p 


of. of J glish, Brooklyn Coll ye. 


The U.S. blitz forces are being trained at Fort 





force which can reach nearly any 
point in Worth or South America, 
full equipped with light guns and 
munitions, within 86 hours. 

The army is also creating par- 
achute companies which will get 
around on folding bicycles after 
they have landed from transport 


planes. 

Each parachute unit will have 
117 men, carry 87 automatic 
rifles, nine light machine guns, 
ten sub-machine guns and three 


60 millimeter mortars. All para- 
chutists carry pistols, 

The Navy is going in for addi- 
tional streamlining, although it 
already is the fastest moving 
fleet in the world. It has just 
ordered some 200 “alligator tanks” 
which can carry several men and 
some effective gun equipment 
water, marshes, land, 
and crush trees up to 8 inches in 
diameter. These amphibian tanks 
being built in Clearwater, 
Florida. When finished, they will 
furnish the Navy with a strong 


over sand, 


are 


landing weapon, able to make 
shore from battleships where 
there are no dock facilities, or 


where there is rugged terrain. 
Presidential action pruning all 


rovernmental expense but that 
used for defenses focuses atten- 
tion on the fact that by October 


of 1941 we will be spending at the 
rate of $8,000,000,000 a year for 
much as is 
being spent this year for all non- 
military Federal activities. No ac- 
tion can be taken by 
groups until the final figures are 
published. It is already stated 
that river and harbor 
improvements and public land ac- 
quisitions, additions to national 
forests and other similar projects 


rearmament, or as 


pressure 


highways, 


will be shelved. How many jobs 
will be lost when the Public 
Works Administration are cut to 
the bone cannot yet be judged. 


There are 1,900,000 now employed 
by the W.P.A. There are 750,000 
to 1,000,000 on waiting lists 
for relief. Many of these cannot 
find work in the defense projects 
and should not be cut off relief. 
It is not believed in Was! 
ton circles that the President 


the 


Ing- 


will 


cut the relief rolls to meet de 
fense costs; it is expected that 
new taxes will be worked out. 
However, pressure groups with 
national headquarters here are 


preparing protests for public de- 


livery in such an event. 


Because of his anti-Stalinist activity on the Brooklyn College campus, and in the Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom, Professor Grebanier, a prominent liberal, has been a victim 
of a Communist smear campaign. The latest instance concerns his involuntary appearance 
before the Rapp-Coudert Committee, empowered by the legislature of the State of New 
York to investigate Communist, Nazi and Fascist activity in the school system. 

The New Leader approached Prof. Grebanier for a statement on the matter. This ap- 
pears in full below.—(Editors Note) 


Last week the New York Times carried a story on 


who were 
that this story wa 
But if the Times account 
not have 


College 


rendered 


. ubpoenaed Lo appear 


had been cr 
more faithful sery 


the 
before the Rapp-Coudert Committee. I 
s a follow-up on an earlier account in The Daily Worker, which I missed. 
ed verbatim from the Communist daily, it could 

to the point of view which the Communist Party 


seven teachers at Brooklyn 


am told 





oO he Rapp-Coudert 


ict the effect of the rumor of my 





iving already appeared volt 


tarily, I showed my subpoena to 
several colleagues. One of them, 
in honest, incorruptible, h 








working non-Communist 
of our College Teachers Unio1 
irged me to consult Mr. Mulli- 
van, the lawyer, whom the Union 
I i 1 to fig Rapp- 
( ert ( nmittee 
I i irs objected o 
round it since our Union ’ 


eadership 
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By Elias Tartak 
“We Are All Immigrants” 


HE best parts of Louis Adamic’s new book,* as those who 

read his “My America” would expect, are his human stories. 
In a sense, “From Many Lands” is a continuation of “My 
America.” In the earlier book the subject was the landscape 
of America, physical and social, with its impact on a man who 
represents the first immigrant generation. 

“From Many Lands” deals with a number of typical life- 
stories of various immigrant groups, of their adventure in Amer- 
ica, their early sufferings, their gradual adaptation to new soil, 
and—finally—their becoming “Americans” in a vast variety of 
accents and pronunciations. ‘All these Poles, Finns, Czechoslo- 
vaks, Greeks, Italians, Croations, Swedes—and now, their second 
generation who are filling the colleges of the Middle West and 
of the Northwest. Tomorrow our president may be a Voize- 
chowsky or a Likardiopoulos. Will it be so bad? 

Definitely, “From Many Lands” is not 
an “Anglo-Saxon,” not a “Mayflower” book. 
What the author wishes to know is _ pre- 
cisely what do these “Polacks,” ‘“Wops,” “Bo- 
hunks” and “Dagos” bring to America, what 
becomes of them, what do they and Amer- 
ica lose or gain in the process? Also, how 
are they handling America, and has America 
known how to use them to everybody’s advan- 
tage? 

The author himself comes of Yugoslav 
peasant stock, and has the peasant’s love for 
land and for concrete things, for humans and their flesh-and- 
blood experiences. The method of his book is simple and direct, 
even if a little drawn out; the peasants like abundant food and 
a protracted meal. 

All of Adamic’s 








Elias Tartak 


immigrant stories are interesting, alive; 
some are fascinating. The story of the Croatian Evanichs, of 
the Jewish Steinbergers, of the Melesky Poles, of the Greek 
group which put the sponge industry of America on its feet, are 
good reading. They are done with understanding, humor and 
candor. 

They are a living portrait gallery of what was immigrant 
America of yesterday and what rapidly becomes the America of 
today and tomorrow, 

What a vast variety and fund of experience goes with these 
Norwegians, Jews, Greeks and Ukrainians in America! There 
is a treasury of material on which the future Tolstoys of Amer- 
ica will draw. 

On the economic side, the of the 


achievement immigrant is 


obviously immense. All parts of the country proclaim it. There 
are whole industries and branches of agriculture established 
and manned by this or that immigrant group: the Finns and 


Swedes in the forests; Poles, Slovaks and Croatians in the mines 
—to mention only a few. 

After the first years of “transplantation pains” 
fiercely attached to America Many do well, and 
ential citizens and leaders. So far, so good. 

Sut, on the spiritual and morale side, things are not what 
they ought to be. There is still a good deal of superciliousness 
on the part of the “native” American towards the “aliens” in 
general. The Jews are still a “problem.” 

And on the cultural side, the riches brought here in the tradi- 
tion of German, Scandinavian, Italian, and other groups, are 
only in part and slowly becoming incorporated in the general 
body of American culture. It waste of cultural resources 
comparable to the traditional American waste of its natural re- 
sources. 

. And there is a task for the second generations of the Ro- 
chowskys, Knudsens, Ivanovs and Papadakis. Let them translate 
their old-country poets into “American.” Americans, both native 
and imported, will do well to read “From Many Lands.” They 
will learn a good deal about America and about themselves. 


they become 
become influ- 


is a 


LANDS; by Louis Adamic; Harper and Broth- 
York; 3 
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Books and Authors — 


Informal discussion of books and issues by men and women 
who think as they write. 


Among the galaxy of stars who 
said “‘yes’’ to our invitation are: 
Monday, December 2nd 

Leon Dennen 

Susan LaFollette 

Eugene Lyons 

Stephen Naft 

Benjamin Stolberg 

Elias Tartak 


Tuesday, December 3rd 
Charles Abrams 
Max Eastman 
Arthur Feiler 
Herbert Harris 
Ferdinand Lundberg 
Toni Sender 


Wednesday, December 4th 
Irving Altman 
Robert Cantwell 
John Dos Passos 
Manuel Komroff 
Mergaret Marshall 
Charles Poore 
Joseph T. Shipley 
Charles Wagner 


Thursday, December 5th 
Louis Adamic 
George Britt 
Stuart Chase 
Waldo Frank 
Konrad Heiden 
Max Nomad 
Victor Riesel 
Willi Schlamm 





Guest Tickets Available at 
RAND SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
RAND BOOK STORE 


7 East 15th St., N.Y. C. 


P.S.—Get a Christmas gift with 
a special flavor — a favorite 
book with a favorite author's 
signature. 
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I might do better to dispense with 
that if my paper it was printed on.’ 
throat were to be cut, I preferred I observed here that the 
to do it myself. He, honest fellow, 
and con- 


its “assistance,” ’ 





pooh-poohed my fears, 


tinued to urge my consulting the 





coks and Writers 





gan’s opinion was “not worth the 


sub- 
had been accompanied by 
description of the number 
fo years in jail involved in ignor- 


Union lawyer. Just to be above ing the subpoena, and further 
board. in all respects. I acreed. asl whether Mr. Mulligan had 
wivean +h ~¢ « of 
. 1 } riven ne Same ¢ Ee r 
From Union headquarters I . e advice to Mr. 


phoned Mr. Mulligan’ and 
finding him out, told the situatio: 


to his assistant. I had been given 


s office, 


mittee, 











Hendley and Mrs. Dodd, officers 
of the Teachers Union, who had 
already appeared before the Com- 
His answer was that each 


a little over 24 houts to prepare , ‘ 
myself for appearing be fore th ao ld have to settle for him- 
ecmeiibiein aaah ‘eimai’ led : whether he would honor the 
a Wien ease Bade des don subpoena. I countered with the 
me on the following day, befor paces — [ could not go far 
sn douse eek aie oaleeaane » % talk wrong in following the lead of 
ae i bon oe Mr. Mull the officers of the Union in an- 
an. Atia of the next morn swering the subpoena. And so 
‘eg sig > ae cas oak a I went to the Committee. 
ak alcalieds ae Meat Ne aii Some ten days or so later, six 
ae ae to 24 other members of our faculty 
rs hies thnk te ome were subpoenaed by the Rapp- 
? ae Sake: tw 3 Coudert Committee. But they 
a air angie. Tt tahesd ie acte 1 upon very different advice! 
re +: ae He told 1 hat rhey were counseled to go before 
I had one of twe alternation: the ( ommittee, and refuse to tes- 
Se ya ee eer tify! Where ipon it became pos- 
I would naturally have to answet sil le for someone to write in The 
pen . Times that seven members of 
I Brooklyn College’s faculty had 
2. If IT wished, T could ignoi een subpoenaed, that six had re- 
} | } Mr. Mull (Continued on Page Seven) 
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Underground 
French Unions 





Fight Vichy 


Special Cable to THE NEW LEADER 

BERNE, Switzerland. — What 
were once the powerful official 
French trade unions combined 
into the French Federation of 
Labor (CGT) are now under- 
ground units operating somewhat 
in the style of the labor organiza- 
tions which met secretly in forests 
and darkened halls during the 
Dollfuss and Schuschnigg re- 
gimes in Austria. These cells 
are already active in Vichy, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse and other un- 
occupied centers where the Ges- 
tapo is not as rigidly established 
as it is in the zones under direct 
German control. 

The recent dissolution of em- 
ployer associations, anounced last 
week by Minister of Labor and 
Economie Affairs, Belin, is merely 
camouflage for the resurrection 
of industrialist contro] in the 
guise of “corporations” similar 
to those created by the Italians in 
their Corporative State. For 
every branch of industry there is 
to be set up a special board 
which will completely control 
that particular industry. Under 
“government” supervision each 
board will regulate production 
and labor questions. Only plant 
owners and executives will be 
represented. 

Links to the outside and 
de Gaulle’s newly formed Free 
French Council of Defense are 
being made by the underground 
labor and Socialist cadres, some 
of which even operate in Vichy, 
it is reported. De Gaulle, who 
has recently returned to London 
from Africa, is reported asking 
for large forces with which he 
hopes to drive Weygand and 
Nazi troops from strategic points 
in western and ‘ther? . 

His new council consists of 
General Catroux, former gov- 
ernor of Indo-China; Vice - Ad- 
miral Muselier, commander-in- 
chief of the Free French navy 
and air force; General de Larmi- 

















nat, governor general of French 
Equatorial Africa; M, Evoue, 
governor of Chad Territory; M. 
Sautot, governor of the French 
establishments in the Pacific; 
General Sice, Army Medical 
Corps in Africa; Professor Rene 
Cassin, former president of the 
Ex-Servicemen Association; the 
Reverend Father Thierry d’Ar- 
genlieu, and Colonel  Leclare, 
commissioner of the French Ca- 
meroons. 

These men direct the Free 
French forces of the world. In 
Africa this is of more than 
academic interest since the Ger- 
mans have slowly amassed a 
strong force now operating out of 
Dakar. It is this fortress that 
de Gaulle now wants to storm 
with troops he hopes will be sup- 
plied by Prime Minister Church- 
ill. Whether the British cabinet 
is ready for such large scale ad- 
ventures in Western Africa de- 
pends on what results in Greece. 

In any event the world won’t 
know what was decided until the 
guns go off, 





Allies Staked 
Naval Control 
By Aiding Greeks 


LISBON (Via Clipper). — It 
can now be revealed that the 
3ritish jeopardized all their vital 
lines in the Central and Eastern 
Mediterranean i 
came to Greece’s rescue last 
month, chance 
lapse of the 
Germany closed in on 
put the Greeks’ 150,000 mobilized 
troops and 140 archaic pianes in- 
side a pincer, one prong of which 
would have had the 200,000 well 
armed and mechanized Itali 
soldiers and the other a million 
rested German troops. 

The Briti 
Greeks had little to 
Greece has a populati 
7,000,000, Her funds were low 
and much of her commerce 
with Germany. Forty per 
of Greek oil was imported, 
400,000 tons came from Romania, 
a similar proportion from the 
Dutch West Indies and 10 per 
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THE NEW LEADER 


By DICK REYNARD 

While a pro-Franco bloc of State Department career men and under-secretaries work out plans to lend Spain 
millions of dollars in cotton, tobacco, and perhaps oil and foodstuffs, Madrid’s foreign minister plots with the Berlin 
foreign office to turn South America against the Allies and against United States’ efforts to implement its hemisphere 
defense policy by erecting bases from Canada to the Straits of Magellan. 

In his traditional generosity with other nation’s territory, Adolph Hitler has promised Serrano Suner, General 
Franco’s foreign minister and brother-in-law, complete Spanish hegemony over Argentina, Uruguay, Bolivia, 
Chile, Paraguay, Columbia and perhaps other former colonies once part of the empire of Phillip the Second. 

This occurred at the recent meeting, some two weeks ago, between Senor Suner, leader of the Spanish Falangists 





Internal Politics 
Hinders India’s 
Aid to Britain 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

BOMBAY, India (By Mail). — 
The limited cooperation given to 
the British government’s anti- 
Nazi fight by the Hindus and the 
Moslems here is not due to their 
opposition to the government or 
the war, but purely to the com- 
plex domestic political situation. 

It is indisputable that all of 
India is anti-Nazi. Indeed, Ghan- 
di’s Indian Congress Party (most 
important political force in In- 
dia), which is composed in the 
main of Hindus, was ready to re- 
sist Nazi aggression before the 
British government itself decided 
to do so, 

In March, 1939, it resolved that 
the “Congress dissociates itself 
entirely from the British foreign 
policy which has constantly aided 
Fascist powers,” by appeasement; 
and in September, after the Eu- 
ropean conflict began, it “unhes- 
itatingly condemned the last ag- 
gression of the Nazi government 
in Germany against Poland” and 
expressed “sympathy with those 
who resist it.” 

Mr. Ghandi 
himself is 
openly op - 
posed to a 
Nazi victory. 
He has re- 
peatedly said 
that he has 
no wish to 

embarrass ” 

Mahatma the British 

Ghandi war _ effort. 
Indian Leader He has re- 
fused to 


carry non-cooperation in the con- 





¢ 


duct of the war to the extent of 


disobedience; and the 





mass Cl 
absence of disorder in the past 
year has been significant. 

The Congress in the resolution 
passed recently ¢ ; 
Working Committee, expressed it- 
self as prepared to support the 
war effort, provided the political 
i ked for were 





] it Poona by its 





concessions that 





granted These e been the 
nbline blocl 


anti-E 


Moslem minority has openly ex- 





pressed its stand for the govern- 


Jinnah, head of the 





’ proce 
ness of the Moslems to give “their 
f blood and their last 
1elp England.” 

(In a_ statement issued thi 
week, Leopo'd S. Amery, Secre- 
tary of State for India, told the 
British Parliament that India 
could put 1,500,000 men in th 





C 


field again, as she did in the 
World War, since “willing recruits 


are not scarce.” Hei peace -time 
force 6f 220,000 men had been 


doubled, he added, 





more 
while her 5,000 





chanical transport had soared to 
ild be doubled next 


Note.) 


32,000 and wo 
year. —Editor’s 
Every section of moderate opin 
ion is of the same mind. The lack 
of unity lies in several Govern- 
ment errors in tact. 
Last year, India was declared 


a belligerent by the Viceroy with- 





out any discussion and debate. 
Under the Indian constitution it 
was the Viceroy’s right to do this. 


As a result the various pat 












are strivi to make political 


capital out of the situation. The 
Congress extended 
} 





suffrage whi 


iaims wou 
give 1t a parllamentary majority. 


On other hand, the Mos- 


1 : 
lem League does not want to be 





s majority. 





taken by the 


government to smooth out 





differences. 





Represent 
Indians have been invited to sit 
on the Viceroy’s Executive Coun- 
da promise has be 
representative \ 
dians would have the chance to 
work out a new constitution. 
Pandit Nehru’s four-} 


ence came as a result 0 








agitation. 
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Party, and Herr Von Ribbentrop. At this session Suner was 
promised additional territory in Africa and South America in 
exchange for permission to move troops through to the huge moat 
the British have dug between Gibraltar and the Spanish main- 
land. The Germans could walk through without benefit of 
Generalissimo Franco’s blessings, but this would throw the already 
dismembered Spanish industry into chaos and force Germany to 
support still another 24,000,000 people. 

A free hand for the Spaniards in South America, with the 
cooperation of the German apparatus thrown in, is Hitler’s ace 
in the hole in his game with Madrid. If anything can win Franco 
and his clerical support over to the Axis strategy, it is the thought 
of Spanish—and therefore clerical—control of the last stronghold 
of Catholicism. 

To strengthen his promise of cooperation in Europe and his 
efforts in swaying Latin American sentiment away from the 
United States, Suner, on November 6, created an official govern- 
ment bureau in Madrid which will devote its work to South 
American propaganda. This new bureau will pattern its work in 
the image of the Nazi’s Department of Germans Living Abroad, 
now being directed by Herr Ernest Bohle, one of the men Serrano 
Suner has seen frequently in Berlin. This new department will 
be called “Hispanidad Council,” and will operate under Suner’s 
personal direction. All this means that the Falangists, Spain’s 
nearest approach to Germany’s Nazis and Italy’s Fascisti, have 
won another battle in the war against the pro-British forces in 
Spain’s capital. How ambitious its projects = 
will be can be gleaned from the fact that 
General Franco gave the council jurisdiction 
over Latin America, the West Indies and the 
Philippines. 

Some otherwise well-informed groups here, 
both in government and diplomatic circles, 
are prone to laugh off any efforts by the 
Spaniards to interfere with American defense 
plans. But they ignore the crisis already 
created by Spanish agents in Uruguay over 
Montevideo’s attempt to lease the United 
States a site for a naval base. The Spanish 
University Syndicate, Falange’s Student Or- 
ganization, directed from Madrid, has deluged 
Uruguayan ministers with telegrams urging 
them not to cooperate with the American 
hemisphere defense leaders here. Special ,broadecasts to Latin 
America have been warning the nations there not to “be intimi- 
dated by the United States. 

This controversy over naval bases has brought the Spanish 
Falangists agents into the open for the first time and has pro- 
vided an opportunity for the pro-United States 
press to trace Madrid’s activities in the 
Spanish-speaking “republics. John W. White, 
the New York Times’ expert now in Monte- 
video, reports that the Falange both in Spain 
and through its organization in South America 
has taken up a public position of “loud and 
bitter opposition to all defense plans on the 
South American continent.” 

Alone, the Falange could be of little harm 
to Washington, but with the Gestapo and the 
German consular machinery behind it, the 
language and cultural ties are a_ potent 
eapon of infiltration into Latin America. 
The Falange without the Germans could not 
even get to the outer threshold. It can work 
General Franco publicly while the Reich agents must operate 





Von Ribbentrop 








} 








: work in Latin America ap- 
; to be Senor Fraga, a personal friend of General Franco. 
Ostensibly in charge of the Falange in Uruguay, Fraga is known 





to be directing activities in other countries as well. 
Spain’s general policy is also revealed in the 1940-1941 budget, 

which allows more for military preparation than for reconstruc- 

tion. The budget comes to about $750,000,000, an enormous sum 

in proportion to the resources of Spain. Compare it with the last 

Republican budget in peacetime of $500,000,000. 

Franco will 





pend about $125,000,000 on his army and another 
$75,000,000 on his air-force this year. Another item showing which 
way Spain’s political wind blows is the $100,000,000 allotment to 
the Home Office, now directed by a close friend and personal 
of Senor Suner, who formerly held that office. The 


Home Office now controls not only the Guardia Civil, the armed 


lieutenant 
police, and all radio and press propaganda, but all the machinery 
for the administration of the fifty provinces by the Govern 


who were appointed by Suner. 








It's obvious that Franco is now controlled by Suner, that 
Suner is controlled by Berlin, hat Berlin can now ‘order about 
in any way it pleases the Falange in South America 








By HARRY LEVIN 


Mussolini’s Mystery Isles 


Dodacanese: Duce’s Island Fortress 
Dominates Aegean Sea and Turkey 





Juan Almazan. who finally 

conceded the election of 

Avila Camacho as president 
of Mexico. 


U.S.Navy Set to 
Stop Japan’s 
Philippine Grab 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

MANILA, Philippines.—As the 
Japanese withdraw from the vital 
inland Burma road provigce of 
Kwangsi to the coastal regions, 
seemingly to prepare for a thrust 
at the Dutch East Indies, signs 
are multiplying that the United 
Stafes will resist any such stab. 

Attempts at Japanse expansion 
would immediately cause U. S. 
naval opposition in the Philippine 
area. Evidence of this is Secre- 
tary of State Hull’s declaration 
that the United States will op- 
pose any Japanese grab in. the 
South Seas. 

Available for immediate de- 
fense is the American Asiatic 
fleet, whose exact strength is now 
a naval secret. The recent ar- 
rival here of two aid squadrons, 
aggregating 36 planes and 320 
men, raises the number. on 
the islands to 150 planes. Ground 
forces number 10,000 to 12,000 
men. including 5,000 regular 
U. S. soldiers. In addition there 
are almost 130,000 Philip; 
reservists trained by General 
Douglas McArthur, former U, S. 
Chief of Staff. 

The fleet train—a flotilla used 
ppl ships—has 
been incr hat American 
battleships based on Hawaii can 
operate in Philippine 
1,500 miles away. Included in the 


37 new ships are 12 fast oil 








to supply fighting 





ased so 


waters, 





tankers, capable of carrying 1,- 
740,000 barrels of fuel oil, latent 
motor power of the fighting fleet. 

The 7,091 islands of the Philip- 
pine archipelago lie in the South 
China Sea, between the Empire 





of Japan and the t Indies, 
with its precious supplies of oil, 
Directly 
any Japanese ag- 
gression is the Ame an naval 
base at Cavite in Manila Bay. 


has already made definite 


in, and spices. 








moves in this area. Recer 





Japanese forces occupied Hainan, 
off the Northern coast of Frerfch 


a, and Spratly Island, 








i¢ atnwart path 
from Singapore to Mat In an 
effort to flank the Philippine 
believed to } forti- 






bases have also been established 
on the French Indo-China main- 
land. To extend her control to 
he East Indies, J: 


either 





Philippine 








LONDON (Passed by the Censor).—The Dodecanese Islands have suddenly sprung 
from their obscurity in the Eastern Mediterranean map into the glare of the war head- 
lines. Harry Levin, who sketches them for? you here, visited the islands not long before 


war broke out between Italy and Greece. 
bd bs 1% 


“Come to Rhodes,” the gay tourist posters were still beckoning a few weeks ago. 


“Gem of the Dodecanese, Italy’s Aegean Isle of Roses! 


It had everything—beautiful scenery, unrivalled climate, splendid hotels, 


magnifi- 


cent antiquities: an earthly paradise above the murmuring Mediterranean. 








What they did not add w 
that 


The twelve 





strangers don’t find out. 





Some of the hillside caverns, 





‘ vhich Rhodes is however, are known to have be- 
the other eleven to- un life as quarries. Now. they 
1 are fitted with corridors, ante- 


nidway between Egypt 


chambers, rotundas and ventilat- 








. y- alts. 
5 Nearly 300 miles of roads have 
ees . er built in Rhodes by the 
vena } It al 
M he One of these highways, linking 
atr P es hes ’ 9 the aerodrome with the mai: 
) 7 ns alo x ne shore Pat 
B he Italians seized them ‘ vith long the beact 
1912 . Tur } line of bar re 
B £ ts. O e ridges S 
sla Gc S Their re rreat ls of mor 
a aes , I customs guard used to ex- 
I rin that this prickl 
( 1 I t » merma 
S ] I il? 
} } ) } A] line for th “mer 
. 7 ns yarracks and 
I a tals have been bu 
, “ I stree bars, and 
ter swarme vhen I 
Italia ’ ner tn greer 1iorms « 
1 . g } i? I 
; f the island’s other forti- Three small ports divide tl 
are, naturally, things waterfront of Rhodes. Beside on¢ 


stood the famo 100-foot Col 
su he Seven Wo 
the Anc nt World. 


one ot 





of dollars in widening and in 
! ng tne ort ( i 
improvemer ( 
ress not only in Rhe Dut 
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~ Spain’s “Hispanidad Council” Fronts for Reich Heard on the Lefd 
Consuls in West Indies, Latin America 


By VICTOR RIESEL 


AS a token of the esteem in which we h 


Labor’s Indigestable, 
should be recorded 





here that before he so pu 1 te: ? ing the CIO 
presidency he fought until the la that job. 


It was only after a long hotel- 
Thomas Kennedy, Van Bittner ar 
to yield. They told him he was o I hat the miners would 
not tolerate his retention of the CIO presidency and that if he 
did not want Murray, then Kennedy or Bittner would serve. Murray 
finally was selected by this inner guard « s. Murray 
refused unless he received against the Stalinites 
whom he hates. The rest is hi 


lieutenants 
hat he decided 














ved a free har 








Murray’s big job is to disentangle Lewis from the Com- 
munist apparatus ... which will be a tough job, for few of the 
unions pay their per capita tax regularly, leaving CIO depend- 
ent on Lewis’ willingness to continue Mime Union payments. 
Last year the miners turned some $300,000 over to the CIO 
treasury. 





No Communist counter-attacks 
if he does—dislodg i 


in defense, transportation and con 





intil he begins 
y 10 unions 





And by the way, what happened to the “aid-to-Britain” reso- 
lution which never found its way to the convention floor? With 
the last free labor movement abroad se apping tor life, the CIO 
militants didn’t see fit even to send if greetings 


* & * 


AN BITTNER didn’t tell many of his colleagues, but this 

district president of the United Mine Workers declined the 
offer of a place in the United States Senate, made to him by 
Governor-elect Neely of West Virginia. Neely was in the 
Senate when he campaigned for the governorship and his term 
has two years to run. Bittner refused to accept the vacancy 
created when Neely was elected Governor. 


* © ~ 


How much it means, your little reporter cannot yet tell, but 
CIO national headquarters has fired 60 organizers, among whom 
is our over-heated pro-Soviet vice-president of the American 
Newspaper Guild, Morris Watson, who as izer spent 


his time collecting transmission belts instea rmen. 








paid or 





of ne\ 





It was Watson’s boss, Milton Kaufman, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Guild and its top commissar, who wrote John Lewis’ 
report to the CIO convention flaying Roosevelt and the defense 
program. 


LL defense employees are being checked by the United States 

Civil Service Commission. And to eliminate chance for further 

infiltration into the vital federal positions the Commission shortly 

will substitute the use of fingerprints for photographs now re- 

quired with most applications for civil service examin 
e * * “ 









ations. 


ALIFORNIA politics—never a contender for a national sanity 
The Democrats are split 
i s riddled with 
ve publicly offended 





award—is more cracked up than ever. 
into a score of factions and their party machinery 
Stalinism. No patronage goes to those who 
the Communi Party. 

Although the Holly 


out of all functions ev 






ve included themselves 
) ] ough the stars are 
reading themselves out of popular frontism and into totemism and 


other hobbies, the Communists are er(screen) lining their activ- 
ities throug! 








other fronts. 


The Screen Office Employees Guild, for example, which has 
been sweeping the movie studios. This is an independent Stalin- 
ite union launched by attorney George Bodle, law partner of 
Lt. Governor Ellis E. Patterson, head of the California branch 
of the Kremlin Crawlers. 

Another movie front is the Hollywood Theatre Alliance, which 
recently produced “The Zero Hour’ at the Music Box Theatre 
in Los Angeles. Written by George Sklar and Albert Maltz, who 
! vs for the Theatre Union here in New 
York, “Zero Hour” was directed by Herbert Biberman, cultural 


Communist commissar in Southern California. 


Mr. Biberman, who turned the Hollywood Anti-Nazi 





wrote yvo-Stalinite play 





League 


into the Hollywood Peace Fo vith the greatest of ease, is now 
chief trapeze s nger for the Pee Vob at Drive The play, 
which backs strikes in defense plauts, Y fs ¢ ce, in the 
u a t ; Fra s ( » « of th He llywood 
Citizen-News, “not to be alarmec bout Hitle and I for one 
continue to be alarmed. J m alarmed also ahout people who are 
not alarmed about Hitler and tl , of ec e,la alarmed about 


George Sklar, Alfred Maltz and Herbert B 


the Hollywood Theatre Alliance invited 
f of the “Zero 

efense and its use as a 
¢ exactly 
are the 





fascist 
* * * 

AX? in Li Anvele a in Ney You ul League of Ame rican 

Writers, through its “exile” e, continues to rope in 
the perennial well-meaning liberals. T} time they are Charlie 
Chaplin, director Willi: Dieterle, Philip Merivale, Paul Muni, 
Norma Shearer, Senator Geor: WwW. N , and Emil Ludwig. 
Along with Dorothy Parker, M: Genevieve Ta Lion Feucht- 
wanger and their colleagues in dialectic They ke at the Exiled 


Writers Dinner, profits from which go to the Stalinit 
American Writer 


League of 


A STRANGE combination it was which called the recent 
Hotel Capital meeting of intellectuals, The originating 
committee consisted of Ralph Bates, Lewis Corey, Murray Gross, 
Freda Kirchwey, Alfred Bingham, George S. Counts, Alfred 
Baker Lewis and Reinhold Niebuhr. The committee has called 
another parley and is at present in a non-political stage. 
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j e the 
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f eu 
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$ or 
tin? 
ind 
| warning coincided with the protest ishops 
and Bishops of the Catholic Church at th t | ing in 
Washington against what they termed the “increasingly ob- 


ome manifest in 
films. They urged renewed vigilance against “the pernicious 


jectionable tendencies which lately have 


influence of motion pictures which “disregard the moral law.” 
The Legion of Decency was then ea ! upon to fight this 
tendency in all dioceses, 


> 














eastern border as Bulgarian 
guns ready to invade Thrace 





On the Balkan Front 
‘Greek troops (left) hurriedly prepare on the north- 


troops (right) unlimber 
if Berlin gives the word. 
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Bulgaria, Europe’s Traditional War Field, 
‘ Dat ' By Dr. A. W 
Again Caught in Reich’s Kriegschaft dict erner 





British Release 
4,603 Interned | 
Enemy Aliens 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

LONDON (Passed by the Cen- 
sor. — Despite the 
publicity and terrific hullabaloo 








reams of 


raised by anti-war and_isola- 
tionist elements here and abroad 
about the interment of 
aliens Britain, the 


figure released by the Minister of 


enemy 
in official 
Home Security shows that 4,603 
internees have been released 
to last month. 

With machinery for determining 
the reliability of alien affidavits 
now functioning this 
total is expected to be increased. 

The refugee centers of the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade 
Unions have set 
which will function 
Bevin’s Ministry of Labor to ad- 
vise on the character of interned 
persons. 


up 


smoothly, 


up a committee 


with Ernest 


Book Sales Drop in London 
Raids but People Avoid Trash 


LONDON (Passed by the Cen- 
sor).—One of the of 
this war has of 
books. Trade esti- 
mated to have declined 
40 per cent. 
some compensation in that whil« 
quantity has dropped, quality has 
improved. The manager of one of 
London’s biggest bookshops said 
that there had been a decline in 


casualties 
the 


London is 


been sale 
in 
by 30 oF 


However, there is 


substan- 
He 
pe ople to 


“trashy reading” and a 
tial increase in solid reading. 
thought the war drove 
“fundamentals.” 
While book sales have declined 


in London, the drop is somewhat 








modern 
though 


N the fall of I visited Sofia, 
capital of the picturesque, 
comparatively poor kingdom in the Southeast- 
ern corner of Europe, famous for her tobacco 
and rose oil, her embroideries and folk-songs. 
The map of Europe had not changed much 
since 1919, then, although the Axis powers 
already were discussing their strategic collab- 


1937 


small, 


oration. 

“Will your country be able to keep her in- 
dependence?” I asked my Bulgarian friends: 
students, journalists, business men. “Well,” 
they replied unanimously, using more or less 
the same words, “it is our great disadvantage 
that our country has been ‘protected’ by two 
powerful ‘friends’ from whom God protect us!” 

Bulgaria, with her six million inhabitants 
and 40,000 square miles (about the size and 
population of the state of Ohio) has never 
regained the absolute independence she lost to 
the Turks in 1393. 

In 1878 she was liberated the help 
of Russian guns, while trying to chase Tur- 
key out of Europe. At the preliminary peace 
conference of San Stefano the territory of the 
new state was shaped in accordance with the 
ethnographical frontiers, satisfying the wishes 
of 


ing thus an ideal Russian spearhead against 


with 


3ulgarian nationalists but, above all, creat- 


Constantinople. 

But at the final in Berlin 
hopes both of Bulgarians and Russians were 
destroyed. Britain the idea of 
strengthening Russia’s position in the South- 
east which could disturb the traditional “bal- 
ance of and Bismarck was ready to 
help cut Bulgaria in two parts: Northern Bul- 
garia, which was made a suzerain principality, 


conference the 


did not like 


powers,” 


subject to the Sublime Porte, and Southern 
Bulgaria (East Rumelia), which was returned 
to the Crescent, yet put under a Christian 


governor. 
The Bulgarian parts of Macedonia, Thrace, 


Northern Dobrudja and the Morava Valley 
were cut off the body of the new state, so 
that an army of malcontents, another “irre- 
denta,” were created. 
4 4 
USSIA blamed her damage on Germany, 


chiefly because not even a Russian prince, 
but German Alexander Battenberg, 
was made ruler of the state which was founded 
Alexander 
but 
Kussia 
of 


be 


the von 


with Russi because 


would 


an blood, and 
to Russian influente. 
Bulgarian politics. So 
in any aggrandissement 
which did not to 
her “va risked four wars to unite all 
Bulgarians under her flag. 

This dream of a “Greater Bulgaria” would 
have been a Bulgarian private affair, and would 


not 


Vie ld 
played trictly 
lost it 


stubbor n 


s interest 
Bulgaria choose 


sal,” but 














Germany, on the other hand, clung to her 
ill-fated plan of a Berlin-Baghdad line, leading 
through Sofia and Constantinople. That is why 
in the first World War she promised Bulgaria 
to help her regain all provinces she lost in 
the Balkan war of 1913, and Bulgaria, after 
fourteen months of hesitation, joined the Cen- 
tral Powers and befriended Turkey, her mortal 
enemy. 

Believing in Wilson’s promises of self-de- 
termination and the rule of the law, the Bulga- 
rians were greatly disappointed with the terms 
of Neuilly-sur-Seine, of November 27, 1919, 
which were preceded by the abdication of Ger- 
manophile Tsar Ferdinand in favor of hig, son 
Boris. Bulgaria lost all her territory in Mace- 
donia, Dobrudja and Thrace. In addition, ‘she 
had to cede strips of purely Bulgarian districts 
on her Western frontier to Yugoslavia for 
“strategic” reasons. 


* * * 


first post-war years Bulgaria turned 

away from defeated Germany, blaming her 
for territorial losses. The peasants’ govern- 
ment of Stambuliisky (1919-1923) was looking 
to the Northeast, seeing in Soviet Russia their 


i the 


natural ally in their struggle for national 
unity, partly because of their Panslavistic 
ideals, partly because the Communists had 


followers in the impoverished, defeated 
country. Yet the peasants could not master 
the situation. Stambuliisky was murdered, re- 
actionary forces gained in strength. 

For a time it seemed as if King Boris would 
be abla to avoid the Scylla of Russia’ and the 
Charybdis of Germany by linking his country 
with Italy. He married an Italian princess. 
Boris is opposed to dictatorship and the peo- 
ple, though strongly nationalistic, are demo- 
cratic to the core. 

In 1934 a military insurrection broke out, 
parliament was dissolved and all political par- 
ties suppressed—nominally. Three years later 
parliament was re-established, the parties per- 
mitted to function again—except for the Com- 
munists who are working illegally like the 
Fascist Rodna Sashtita (Home Guard) which 
were forbidden last year. 

But the Bulgarians cannot solve their prob- 
lems themselves. Germany is well aware of 
this and she does her utmost to make the 
country her virtual vassal. The German “Luft- 
hansa” has air service running between Berlin 
and Sofia regularly three times a week. There 
has been an incessant exchange of Bulgarian 
and German university students. The Germans 


many 


purchased Bulgarian newspapers; they have 
sent numerous teachers, engineers, chemists 
as well as German machines, tractors and 


chemicals to the Balkan country. 
The Bulgarians, however, are afraid of Ger- 

















not like the idea of a common Russian-Bul- 
garian frontier which would definitely shut 
out Germany from the Black Sea. 

Nevertheless, Bulgaria would have to pay 
too high a price if she should yield to Russia’s 
wooing. Molotoff demanded from Sofia that it 
include pro-Soviet ministers in the cabinet 
which, of course, would make her fate similar 
to that of Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania and Po- 
land. 


* * * 


ERMANY has lost much sympathy in Bul- 

garia since the spring of last year. The 
Bulgarians applauded Germany’s rape of Su- 
deten Germany, since it showed one efficient 
way of solving a problem, and after Munich 
there were violent street demonstrations in 
Sofia against the Kiosseivanoff government for 
its failure to press Bulgaria’s claims. A few 
months later, however, the admiration for 
Germany gave way to disappointment. 

On the day the Reichswehr occupied Prague, 
anti-German demonstrations occurred in So- 
fia, and a month later the Bulgarian govern- 
ment dissolved the Bulgarian Nazi Party 
(Rodna Sashtita) which had branches throughe 
out the country. ; 

But Sofia could not afford a break with 
Germany, which is still Bulgaria’s best cus- 
tomer, taking 75 per cent of her raw materials 


for which, however, she is being paid in 
“Aski” marks, good only in Germany. Of 
course, the present situation, the Graeco- 


Italian war, could have been avoided, had all 
Balkan states established a Balkan Entente, 
an impenetrable bloc, which would have re- 
sisted any aggressor. Here are forty million 
inhabitants and an area of almost 500,000 
square miles (Romania not included). But 
Yugoslavia or Greece would not cede a few 
thousand square miles, inhabited by Bulga- 
rians, to the “Cinderella of the Balkans.” Ro- 
mania would rather become a German “protec- 
torate” than settle peacefully the claims of 
her neighbors, among which figures Bulgaria, 
to which she returned Southern Dobrudja, 
under German pressure, on Sept. 7. 

Bulgaria, on the other hand, will not post- 
pone the settlement of her territorial claims, 
not seeing how critical her situation is, and 
not learning from the fate of Poland. The 
Bulgarian regime, showing a more friendly 
attitude towards the Nazis and adopting, as 
a first step toward Nazification, a stupid anti- 
Semitic legislation, is playing a hazardous 
game. True, if the Axis powers win, Bulgaria 
will be returned her “corridor” to the Aegean, 
Macedonia, and perhaps more Yugoslavian 
territory than she ever dared to claim. 

If, however, Turkey joins Great Britain and 


made up by “special customer not have meant much to the world, except many, though with German help they gained Greece, Bulgaria’s fate is doorcd, as it seems 
such as the armed forces, while for the strategic position it occupied Southern Dobrudja recently, because of Roma- unlikely that the Italians could defy both the 
‘ . For centuries it has been Russia’s dream to nia’s dismemberment. Both Russians and Bul- efficient Turkish army and the British naval 
in the rest of the country the ‘ ° an . 2 P = A " +2. , “op. 

; : unite all Slav people, and to chase Turkey off garians wished, on this occasion, to get a com- strength. It is most likely that another “Bat- 
book trade is not doing badly the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, bottling up mon frontier by the cession of the other part tle of Leipzig” will be fought on the “ideal” 
at all. the Russian fleet in the Black Sea. of Dobrudja to Bulgaria. But Germany does battle grounds of Bulgaria. 

. * 
By Sir Walter citrine Allies Set Up Machinery for Post-War 
y Sir Walter C 
President of the International Federation e » 
of Trade Union World Trade Union Reconstruction 

 - spite of the serious setback which it suffered by with the British trade unions concerned, has, there- and the national group respectively. 

: the collapse of democratic France, the Interna fore, taken preliminary steps to reconstitute those In the course of the discussion it was made clear that 
tional Federation of Trade Unions continues its work. Trade Secretariats, whose offices remained in the oc- foreign workers should be members of their British 
7 At the present time the trade unions of the most cupied. countries. trade union, responsible for all matters entailing direct 
smpervant extra-European countries (such the On August 29 a conference took place in London contact with the British employers, although their 
United States of America, Mexico, Cat nd the of the International Trade Secretariats. This was at- membership might be partial, limited to the trade sec- 
Argentine) belong to the international; whereas it tended by representatives of the I. F. T. U., represen- tion, all other purposes of organization being covered 
1914 the I. F. T. U. was a European organization onl tatives of those Secretariats which have their head- by the national group. 

Recently the Unified National Centers of the Union quarters in England, and British colleagues who -are The Polish delegate stated that there are in England 
of South Africa applied for affiliation. The significance chairmen or executive members of International Trade 30,000 Poles, of whom 25,000 are in the Polish army; 
of this application for affiliation does not cons ely Secretariats which have been left behind in the occupied 3,500 are workers, 2,000 being seamen. 
<i that it brings to the I. F. T. U. another ! or territol The Belgian comrades having explained their position 
ganization with a membership of 100,000, it also it ( ‘ qu on Wa as to whether foreign work- (there are at present 23,000 Belgian refugees in this 
fact that it has been po I » unite vo Na ! ild only considered as members of their country, all of whom have no greater desire than to 
Centers in South Africa, one orga ng Europea national trade union group, or should also individually be able to work and contribute to the struggle against 
only, and the other covering bot owe ae . members of their appropriate British trade union, Fascism), the Belgian trade union group was accepted 
ve workers, just at a time n Na - sea ork ind it would be the rights of the British trade union as a recognized national trade union group of the 
ing racial hatred throughout : siphtie lip Pros F ; See I. F. T. U. The same applies to the French and Span- 
aganda. It iS our trade unio re fo | ish trade union groups, whose delegates were present 
down the barriers betw - e ra at the meeting and which will be organized in a short 
ee time. 7 Ree Ses 

5 =>, f The conference then proceeded to nominate the mem- 
and that of the Britis! M “6 ee bers of the Advisory Committee. Two delegates of 
all in our power to Inte mal to each of the following groups were designated: Austrian, 
tinue its activity nd ‘ ole ol Belgian, Czechoslovak, German, Polish, Spanish, Sude- 
the war. It would rt an infl ten-German, and it was agreed that a French comrade 
upon the form nh the |] at AKC might be invited in a consultative capacity, pending 
such a way as to brit the formation of a recognized French trade union group. 
had no idea at that tin t f ( * * * 
should have to find accon LF. TP. HE I. T. U. has also resumed from its London 
with us in Londor address its warm friendly relations and its collabora- 

tion with the International Labor Office. 

HE German invasion als ruc ib othe For the workers in the countries occupied and op- 

vital elements of the Interna Trade Unior pressed by Fascism, the I. F. T. U. is a symbol of that 
Movement. I mean, of cout se International Trade ~— ok ce Bh 4 freedom and those rights for which they are fighting. 
Secretariats which had their lquarters at Amster- Preparing for invasion, the British are building The I. F. T. U. will carry on its work from London 
dam, in Belgium or in Paris. I, F. T, U., jointly a moat between Gibraltar (above) and Spain. —a token of trade union solidarity. 
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Cardenas’ Ouster of Toledano Marks End of 


ommunist Influence in Mexican Government 


By MELECH EPSTEIN 

HE unheralded removal of Vincente Lombardo Toledano as the 

general secretary: of the powerful Mexican Federation of Labor 
(C. T. M.) in September, 1940 is one of those bloodless upheavals 
that the Mexico of Cardenas and his P. R..M. ( arty of the Mexi- 
can Revolution) is now undergoing. 

Toledano’s removal is a fact despite the sudden denials by his 
friends in America. Their attempts to hide Toledano’s forced resig- 
nation behind the cloak of a so-called constitutional clause banning 
re-election is typical of the muddled political life of Mexico. For 
all purposes, Toledano is out of the Mexican Labor Federation. 
He is still the head of the remnants of what is left of the C.T.A.L. 
(Pan-American Federation of Labor). In fact, the rumor in Mex- 
ico City has it that Toledano is buying a villa in Colombia. 

Toledano’s defeat on the eve of his party’s victory has greater 
significance than the abortive revolts that were featured in Amer- 
ican newspapers. 

Lombardo Toledano is a shrewd and resourceful politician. 
He was a co-worker of Luis Morones, deposed Tsar of Mexican 
labor. Cardenas, to create his own labor federation, chose Tole- 
dano to head the C. T. M. to supplant Morones’ C. R. O. M. Tole- 
dano’s sojourn in and approval by Moscow made him an especially 
desirable candidate for this job since it assured Cardenas the 
enthusiastic support of the Communists, important at that time. 

* 


* * 
i is important to note that, except at the very beginning, the 

young labor movement of Mexico has been dominated by the 
ruling political machine. It has never enjoyed an independent 
existence as we know it in the United States. General Obregon 
was the first politician to appreciate the importance of hitching 
the labor movement to his political wagon. As president he was 
the first to use social demagogy on a broad scale. It was he who 
made Morones, an unimportant government official, the leader of 
Mexican labor. Both the C. R. O. M. and Morones were inherited 
by Calles, the strong man of Mexico. When President Cardenas 
decided to free himself from the domination of Calles, his political 
boss, his first task was to destroy Calles’ political machine and 
create one of his own. Thus the P. R. M. came into being. He 
followed the same line in the labor movement. The C. T. M. re- 
placed the C. R. O. M. 

In 1935, during the struggle between Calles and Cardenas, 
while .Morones remained Calles’ faithful lieutenant, Toledano re- 
frained from taking sides. It was early in 1936, 
when the labor movement was on the down- 
grade, that a group of Communist friends per- 
suaded Toledano to make a trip to Moscow. 
He arrived there shortly after the People’s 
Front program had been launched with great 
fanfare. 

Little attention was given, to him on his ar- 
rival. Only after consistent prodding from 
this side of the Atlantic did the Profintern 
(International of Red Trade Unions) take cog- 
nizance of the potentialities of Toledano’s use- 
fulness in the Latin American republic. 

Toledano returned from Moscow prepared, in 
line with the Popular Front, to support Car- 
denas in his planj to create a new labor move- 
ment. The moral justification for this move was that the leadership 
of the C. R. O. M. was corrupt and reactionary, and opposed to 
the progressive policy of President Cardenas. 

For this task he came from Moscow fitted out with all the 
necessary formulae and slogans. Once selected by Moscow as their 
man in Mexico, Toledano’s suppressed ambitions were encouraged 
and played upon. For Cardenas Moscow’s support of Toledano 
meant additional support by the Mexican Communist Party fo7 
his regime. The C. T. M. was organized in 1936 on Toledano’s 
initiative soon after his return from Moscow. 

+ * * 





Cardenas 


T is a sad commentary on Mexican political life that a change, 

however radical in its program, does not always bring with it a 
change in leading personnel. The P. R. M. was made up largely 
of the politicians of the Calles machine. As soon as they sensed 

that Cardenas would be victorious they went over to the P. R. M. 
The same was true of the labor movement. The majority of 
Morones’ labor leaders went over to Toledano’s C. T. M. _ 

The C. T. M. sailed proudly under the slogan Un Sociedad 
sin Classes (Classless Society) and its leaders were loud in their 
support of the ambitious six-year plan proclaimed by Cardenas. 
But the methods practiced were the same used by the C. R. O. M. 

In Mexico, as in the past, there is a wide gulf between the 
professed aims of the labor bureaucracy and their actual practices. 

The C. T. M. has some achievements to its credit. Among them 
the minimum wage law of two and a half pesos a day in the 
capital and two pesos outside; a maximum hour law of eight hours 
for all trades including hotel, restaurant and other services: the 
collective agreement with employers which provides in the majority 
of cases for a seven-day wage (the majority of agreeménts carry: 
provision for legal holidays, accident and sick leave, and for vaca- 
tion of from seven days to two wecks); and another important gain 
is the stipulation which makes it impossible for the employer to 
fire an employee after three months’ employment. . 

On the debit side is a-total lack of social security law. There are 
no employment insurances, no old age pensions nor government re- 
lief for the unemployed. Two years ago this writer asked Toledano 
why there is no social security law under such a progressive gov- 

ernment and in a country where there is a strong left-wing labor 
movement. The labor chief that bills were 
pending in congress and he was certain that they soon would be- 
come law. 

On my recent visit to Mexico I found the situation unchanged. 
The inconsistency can be explained by the fact that the collective 
agreements deal with individual employers who in the main are 
foreigners (even those who are naturalized are looked upon as 
“extranjeros”) and towards them the labor chiefs can afford to 
pursue a militant line. But social security laws would place part 
of the financial burden on the state secretary, an obligation that 
even the progressive government of Cardenas did not wish to 


assume. The C. T. M. advocated no reforms the government dis- 
approved. 


assured me such 


* . * 
F a more serious nature is the deep-rooted corruption brought 
into the C. T. M. by the old labor leaders. A labor organization 
in Mexico is the tool of the ruling machine which maintains its 
power with the help of “Guardias,” the counterpart of our own 


strong-arm man. The membership seldom receives a_ financial 
report. Worst of all are the shake-down strikes called for the 


purpose of exacting tribute from the employers. Very often the 
employer hands over the cash to the labor leader before the strike 
takes place. 

The union members are fully aware of this practice. 
not blind to the fact that thei 
by these racketeering methods. In consequence there is no confi- 
dence in their leadership. Despite tangible gains, the workers 
look upon their membership in the union as something forced upon 
them. The Scalise methods have undermined the confidence of 
the workers in the radical program and revolutionary slogans of 
the C. T. M. Apathy and bitterness are the prevailing moods. 

It is impossible to separate the leadership of Toledano from 
the fortunes of the six-year plan of the government. 
an important cog in the Cardenas-P. R. M. machine. He was one 
of the spokesmen for the six-year plan. His labor federation 
worked closely with the government. It is not within the scope of 
this article to estimate the achievements and failures of the ambi- 
tious Cardenas regime. The land distribution, the nationalization 
of natural resources were necessary and far-sighted. 


They are 


leaders are amassing fortunes 


Toledano was 


These measures have raised the morale of the Mexican people 
who were for generations treated as inferiors. On the other hand, 
maladministration, corruption and incompetence of the bureaucratic 
machine, and particularly the tremendous increase in the cost of 
living, turned the masses against the plan and against the gov- 
ernment. The only one who still retains his influence and prestige 
is Cardenas. Toledano, in addition to bearing the brunt of the 
dissatisfaction of the workers with the labor leaders, also suffered 
as a result of the general dissatisfaction of the people with exist- 
ing conditions. 

(To be concluded next week) 
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British trade union head Sir Walter 
Citrine, who pleaded for aid to England 
at the AFL convention this week. 


Saposs Sees No 
Bar to Immediate 


Labor Peace 
By DAVID SAPOSS 


Chief Economist of the 
Lubor Relations Board) 
HE present conflict between the A. F. of L. 
and the C.I.0O. is not a new factor in the 
history of the labor movement. 

Within the last 60 years there have been at 
least three relatively significant divisions in 
the trade union movement. Neither of the other 
two splits was as far-reaching or as intense 
simply because the movement in those days had 
not reached the proportions that it has at the 
present time. 

However, the bitterness, the rivalry, the an- 
tagonism was certainly as tense and as highly 
charged with emotionalism as the present. It 
seems that rivalries of this type arise during 
extraordinarily critical periods in the economic 


(Former National 


and industrial life of the nation. It is at such 
times when differences seem to appear in- 
surmountable, leading therefore to marke 
divisions. 


In general, where these differences have been 
over immediate practical matters, it has been 
possible to the conflicting groups, 
thereby leading to unity. Thus the substantial 
unions which developed under the Knights of 
Labor joined the A. F. of L. when they realized 


reconcile 


that the Knights were going off on a tangent 
in pursuit of impracticable objectives. On the 
other hand, the difference between the I.W.W. 
and the A. F. of L. were irreconcilable because 
the former was primarily concerned in cham- 
pioning extreme objectives which did not make 


for a stable and effective labor movement. 

Even in the case of the IL.WwW., some of 
more practical elements, although few in num- 
ber, soon their connections with the 
I.W.W. and the A. F. of L.; notably 
among these the Western Federation of 
Miners, which became the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union upon affiliating with 
the A. F. of L. 

Since the differences 
and the 
and practical matters which reaso1 


the 


severe d 
joined 
was 


between the A. F. of L. 
C.i.0. are primarily 


over immediate 


able pe ople 





can reconcile and readapt, there is no reason 
why unity between the two is not available in 
the near future, 

There seems to be at the presen me a Will 
for such unity on tl pal f the domins: u 


organizations. 





groups in bo i 
It is therefore only a 
the differences will be 


question of time when 


ironed out and a workable 





arrangement will be arrived at so that both 
groups will once more function under one united 
and more powerful organization than the labo 


movement has ever 


witnessed, 





By MAX NOMAD 
FEW years ago the Communist 
ported with much indignation the story of 

an ingenious forgery perpetrated by the Ital- 

ian daily, 
lini’s “labor unions.” 

That paper had struck upon the quite origi- 
nal idea of publishing at very frequent inter- 
vals, photographs of imposing giant factories, 
power plants, shipyards and similar structures 
—all of which purported to show the progress 
achieved by the country on its road towards in- 
dustrialization and general welfare which would 
come in its wake. 

That idea, however, was only implied, for 
there was no exact indication of where those 
impressive symbols of the machine age were 
actually being constructed. The omission was 
not accidental. for the pictures had been pirated 


press re- 


“Lavoro Fascista,” organ of »Musso- 


from a_ well-known Soviet propaganda pic- 
torial. 
The Communists who were so indignant at 


that exploit did not want to see that its im- 
plications went far beyond a simple forgery 
committed by an editor in search of picture 
material. For their own papers which so 
proudly displayed those pictures were guilty 
of a forgery no less brazen than that of their 
fascist competitors. The Italian editor merely 
“forgot” to mention that the industrial marvels 
his paper displayed had not been put up in 
Italy. 

The Soviet editor simply did not consider it 
necessary to explain that the factories—which 
the gullible reader believes to be owned by 
the Russian masses—are in fact the collective 
property of new privileged master 
class, the well-paid office-holders, firmly es- 
tablished in the country’s industries, its po- 
litical administration, its armed forces and the 
various branches of its cultural life. 

The Italian fascist forgery and the 


2ussia’s 


Russian 


FTHE NEW LEADER ~ 


Max Nomad Analyzes 


The Great Confusion: 


“Communist” make-believe are symbolic of the 
political methods of our time—and of all times, 
for that matter. The Fascists and the so- 
called Communists no doubt used different sets 
of political vocabularies, but the aims and re- 
sults have been largely the same: the estab- 
lishment and the consolidation of the power 
of a new upstart class. of office-holders not 
merely by brute force but also by the suasive 
power of well-sounding arguments and lofty 
sentiments. The Fascist disciples proved much 
smarter than their Communist teachers in the 
art of winning the masses. 

The Communists were at best able to im- 
press with their promises substantial sections 
of the working class and certain groups of in- 
tellectuals. The Fascists were successful both 
with the masses and the “classes’—using the 
anti-capitalist slogans of socialism to win the 
support of the poor, and banking on the Bol- 
shevist bogey to get cash and other help from 
the rich. 

* * * 
II 

HE important part played by anti-capitalist 

slogans in the literature of international 
fascism has been a source of great confusion 
to many students of contemporary politics. At 


first most of them were inclined to dismiss 
those slogans as mere demagogy, a point of 


view shared likewise by the rich backers of 
fascism and national-socialism. To a large ex- 
tent historical precedent seemed to justify that 
attitude. Did not baiting the rich constitute 
an essential part of the original Christian ap- 
peal, a thing which did not prevent the Church 


from serving as the best protection of the 
wealthy few against the anger and the envy 
of the great multitude of their disinherited 


brethren? ‘ 
Did not the Girondist leader, 
neer of the French bourgeoisie, 


Brissot, a pio- 
attack private 
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property as theft (an idea which 
later was plagiarized by Proudhon) ? 
Carlyle, the glorifier of Prussianism 
Southern slavery, use his most violent invec- 
tives against modern capitalism? Was 

not such a thing as “feudal socialism” 
Marx called it in the Communist Manifesto) 
whose Bourbon exponents attacked the bour- 
geoisie allegedly in the interests of the work- 
ing class alone? 

And did not Louis Bonaparte (Napoleon III) 
dabble in socialist projects, both while still a 
pretender during the forties, and later as em- 
peror in the fifties, when he had as his closest 
advisors Various survivors of the Saint Simon 
school of socialism? Moreover, did not Bis- 
marck himself, the founder of modern Germany 
and the demigod of her bourgeoisie, for quite 
a while play with vast plans of “state social- 
ism” without thereby losing his standing as the 
staunchest defender of privilege and vested in- 
terests ? 

Surprisingly enough, the Fascists and the 
Nazis turned out to be “more honest” than so 
many of their predecessors in the handling of 
socialist slogans and promises. After the first 
World War the continued existence of the cap- 
italist system was spelling ruin and starvation 
to millions of middle class people and particu- 
larly to countless educated and semi-educated 
youths who had no chance to earn a living 
under the existing set-up. 

The example of Russia, where once penniless 
agitators and journalists had taken possession 
of the country’s government, that is, of all of 
its good jobs, inspired some of the malcontents 
in Italy and Germany with the idea of launch- 
ing upon a similar adventure in their own re- 
spective countries and of stealing the revolu- 
tion and socialism from the Socialists and the 
Communists. 

They fully realized that to satisfy all the 


fifty years 
Did not 
and of 
there 
(as 

















Girdler 
HERE is “Fool’s Gold” in 


and the boys in the upper brackets are now 


non-belligerency, 


beginning to wallow joyfully in the lucre. The 
longer the United States can be kept out of 


“Fool’s Gold” is going to 


siders. That’s one reason why 


more of this 
the in 
crowd, ul 
s hopped so enthusiasti 
“Keep-Out-of-War” 
in keeping out. 
Some legislators, such as Senator Rush Holt 
of West Virginia, have sought to assure the 
masses of the United States that the industrial 


war, 


be made by 





ke the dollar crowd of late 
the 


aboard 
There’s money 








bandwagon. 








barons were the ones trying to get this country 
into war. They have pointed to the sickening 
figures of the munitions investigation of several 
years ago, showing, among other things, that 
27,000 new millionaires were created by war 


business after 1917. And they say that is all 


America will get out of the shambles once again 


if we go in. 

What the Senate munitions investigators, with 
whom I was rather close, discovered about war 
profits was unhappily true enough. It was a 


case of get the price and shame the devil. And 
it is true, as I shall presently show, that the 
same kind of profits are being made again. (Out 
out of war.) But the 


of non-belligerency, not 
the munitions investigators cannot be 


figures of 





analyzed properly without breaking them down 


Tsolation Yields Bigger Pro 
all St.’s Slogan‘ Keep Us 


By BRYCE OLIVER 


News Commentator at WEVD, New York 


into two periods—the period of non-belligerency 
from 1915 to 1917 and the period of war, from 
1917 to November, 1918. The really big profits 
were made in the period of non-belligerency. 

Ba * s 


5g RwInOns, in his book, “The Profits of War,” 
tells how Morgan & Company profits dropped 
after 1917. “During the last two years of war,” 
he points out, “a dividend of sixteen per cent 
could still be paid, this being three times the 
figure for the best pre-war years. But now that 
the United States had entered the war, the pub- 
lished profits shrank appreciably, for the firm 
could not conscientiously charge its own govern- 
ment or that of its allies the swollen prices it 
had asked as neutrals.” 

Morgan & Company may have hedged a bit 
on the “published’® profits, but industrial lead- 
ers did learn that even with a free rein it was 
impossible to make profits in war at the same 
rate they could be made before the United States 
became a participant. They may not have real- 
ized this fact at the time they were urging the 
United States into the last war, but they realize 
it now as a result of the experience gained then. 
Consequently, there is now a large section of 
industry and finance which is joining in the 
campaign against war. It is more profitable to 
stay out. 

There is for the contrast 


another reason 


onsumer Cooperatives Protect Democracy 
Against Gigantic Power and Food Monopolists 


By HORACE M. KALLEN 


PART II 
ECAUSE man is such a pawn as producer, 
he is deprived of his inheritance as con- 
sumer and his status as a free citizen in a free 
society is made doubtful and insecure. For the 


citizen of a democracy like our American de- 


mocracy must be an integrated, a whole per- 
sonality, in whom the producer and consumer 
functions ave so fused that one cannot be 
separated from the other; he must be a com- 
plete man, counting for one and never for 


more than one. 
But the whole personality of the 
ideal lives in an economic system which at best 


democratic 


4ermits him to be only a fraction of a 


nineteenth of a shirt-maker, one 


per- 
sonality—one 
two hundredths of a 
sandth of an 
dependence is an 
political independence 

As a producer he is a helple 


where 


one one-thou- 
His 


menace to 


shoe-maker, 
‘er 


Lutomot 


economic 


his 


-mak 





evel rowing 








industrial hierarchy task is to take 
orders and obey them without question, with- 
out cavil; as a citizen he is a member of a free 
society where his duty is t ‘ompare alterna 
tives—Willkie and Roosev for example—and 
make his own decisions. 

The economy in which he lives—glorified by 
Willkie as Free Enterpris¢ vol on him as 
a piecemeal fascism. It is fascism because the 
enterprise and the eedon ire tl € lusive 


prerogatives of managements; because men ar¢ 


denied, the information on which decisions are 





made and refused cipatior the making 
of decisions: their duty is to believe, to obey 
to iabor. It is pfecemeal because it still con- 
sists of many “uncoordinated” units 

The most powerful of these units are great 
trusts and corporations, such as the Common- 
wealth and Southern, or United States Steel, 
which dominate the industrial and _ financial 
enterprises of the nation. During half a cen- 
tury political democracy has bee struggling 
with economic mon " 2utocra 
control of the national life During 
century our Federal Government has bee 





and regulating trusts ¢ 
In spite of every effort, these 
have increased in i power; and as they 
have grown, the people, through their elected 


gaged in checking 
monopolies. 


Size an¢ 








representatives, have been compelled to increase 
the powers of government to proportions neces- 
sary to handle the powers of corporations and 
monopolies. 

Logically, the final step in this forced ex- 
tension of the powers of government would 
be the complete control by government of the 
entire business of the nation. 

3efore the war, this control was completing 
itself in England and in France; in Italy, Ger- 
many Russia it had completed itself for 
purposes of war. 

The logic of this struggle between Big Busi- 
Democratic Government points to a 


} 


ana 





and 


ness 
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A lesson in cooperation. The Kansas oil 
well operated by a Co-op. 





serious danger to democracy inherent in the 
means everywhere employed to defend demo- 
cratic institutions from their economic an- 


For the means must not be such as 
Hence, only in 


tagonists. 


to defeat the ends they seek. 


the degree that American business can itself 
be democratized, can political democracy be 
kept safe. (For a detailed discussion of the 


entire philosophy involved, see my book, The 
Decline and Rise of the Appleton 
Century Co.) 


Consumer. 


HERE is a natural and easy way of doing 

this. It is the 
In recent years much has been said and written 
about the practice of consumer cooperation in 
the countries, in Finland, in 
England. It is a matter of record that demo- 
institutions most stable and potent 
in those regions where consumer cooperation 
is most deeply rooted and most richly developed 
as the economic way of national life. Consumer 
the economics of de- 


way of Consumer Cooperation. 


Scandinavian 


cratic are 


cooperation embodies 


mocracy. 


form of 
condi- 


the only 
rganization industrial 
tions which preserves individual liberty without 
cut-throat which the 
of the producer and the consumer in 


Consumer cooperation is 


undet 


economic ¢ 


competition and re-unites 


functior 


a single personality. It does these things be- 
cause under the Rochdale rules, the control of 
production moves slowly and surely into the 
hands of the consumer whose needs alone can 


make production necessary or desirable. 


He decides the quantity, the quality and the 


variety of the goods and services that he re- 
quires, and he ultimately organizes their manu- 
facture and distribution so as to serve his re- 


quirements as abundantly and beautifully as 


possible. 


While the preducer-economy looks only to 
money income, consumer cooperation concerns 
tself first and last with real income. It enables 
the farmer, the worker, the salaried man so 


to transform his money income into rea] income 
as to get the best and the most for his money; 
and when he has no money, to get what he 


needs an exchange of goods for services or 





services for goods. 
Consumer cooperation is based on the natural 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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between capitalism’s war attitude then and 
now. In 1916, the Allies were fighting the wat 
on American borrowings and an Allied defeat 
would have endangered investments in the Al- 
lied This time we have the cash-and- 
carry law, preventing credit, so there is now no 
incentive to rush the country into war in order 
to bail out private profits. And so, with no such 
incentive, and with non-belligerent profits bet- 
ter than war profits, it is scarcely amazing that 
finance and industry in the present war should 
reverse the position which resulted in so much 
later criticism, and should now back political 
campaigns to k out of 

Similarly, the position of the American pub- 
lic has reversed. As the war was 
twenty-five years ago, the public had nothing to 
gain from war but an artistic trimming 
those who most wanted war. But in the present 
war, the public has nothing but an artistic trim- 
ming to gain from those who most want to con- 
tinue non-belligerent and then make a deal with 
Hitler after all the profits have been squeezed 
out of the British and we are up against a show- 
down with the Nazis. It’s the failure of a great 
many sincere pacifists to realize the switch of 


cause, 


ep war. 


been run 


from 


positions of the public and profiteers which 
makes their arguments against war — on the 
basis of profiteering—now sound so hollow to 
observers who have kept up with time and 
change. 

The fact is that non-belligerency—not war 


this time, is the condition leading with deadly 
certainty to the creation of a vastly strength- 
ened oligarchy of massed wealth. And now I 


come to my promise to show that out of non- 


belligerency, not war, the same kind of war 
profits we had in the old war are now being 
made again. 

P 


HE three-quarter earnings of American in 

dustry 1940 startling in- 
creases. United States Steel had an increase of 
more than 500 per cent (a reminder of 1916); 
Jones & Laughlin (Little Steel) went up 2,500 
per cent; Glenn L. Martin, 300 per cent 


for show some 


~= 


all 


this according to figures printed in Business 
Week. The same magazine shows that 150 cor- 


earnings of approxi- 


period of January 1 


porations had increased 
mately $150,000,000 in 
to October 1. And largely not 
hopes, to be bailed out by war. Here are a few 
examples of the increased earnings, and when 
you read them, please understand that the fig- 
ures quoted represent net profit, after deduction 
of the new defense tax levies: 

NINE MONTHS ENDED 

Sept. 30 Sept. 30 
1940 1939 


] 


the 


this is cash 





Acme Steel $ 1,648,091 $ 1,042.825 
Air Reduction 4,801,469 3,524,411 
Allis Chalmers 3,769,397 2,643,873 
American Radiator 3,720,806 1,428,185 
American Steel Foun- 

dries et 2,080,446 1RD,5 
Bohn Aluminum & 

Brass ‘ 1,010,743 20,395 
Budd Mfg. 1,064,953 126,920 
E. I. du Pont de Ne- 

mours 
Caterpillar Tractor 
General Electric 
General Motors 109,619,799 


» 1 
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Republic Steel 




















Texas Corp 2 17,500,000 

Westinghouse Electri 14,5 7 9,069,810 

Worthington Pump 1,5 } 265,306 
It may be see na con sor ) es 

tables that whatever argu s there ma 

be for remaining 0 i e arg 

that industry and finance war a ( 

of profits will not i Actually ndustry and 

finance want to stay f war for f 

profits. This n t reren sg 1 es 

for the insiders g 4 

proportion of the nly lose 

if Britain loses ant who hav 





helped keep America out. 
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Wrought by the “National Socialist Revolutions’: 
In Soviet Russia, Nazi Germany, and Fascist Italy |. 



























appetites they had aroused they would have 
to dispossess not only the former office-hold- 
ers but the property-owners as well. They reals 
ized that the best way to achieve this end— 
“socialism” for t enefit of e Victorious fase 
cist party—was to fight for it under the slo- 
gans of host to the radicals and to their 
class struggle theories (A few years later 
Huey Long, in his cynical way, expressed the. 
same idea by declaring that in America “fas- | 
cism would win under the banner of anti- 
fascism.”) This helped them to the ear 
of the lower middle class elements who, while 
hating the rich, refuse to give up their snob- 
bish racial and class prejudices against Jews 


and radicals. 

Once in possession of power the 
Nazis began to make good anti- 
capitalist intentions. But they went about it in 
a way somewhat different from that feared by 
the bourgeoisie j practical 
example of Russian Bolshevism before its eyes. 
They did not outr ' 





and 


iginal 








+h 
wne 





which had 


resort to 





it confiscation— 


except in the case of Jewish property. This 
method had proven disastrous in Russia. It 
had disorganized industry by driving out of 


the country not only its parasitic title holders 
but most of its best technical and commercial — 
organizers as well. The Fascists, while gradu- 
ally expropriating the canitalists “from within” 
—through taxation, and capital 
levies—continued to treat them with a certain 
consideration. They permitted them to carry on 
as “leaders” in their plants, as if they were 
still the real masters; nor did they drive them 
out of their apartments as the Bolsheviks had 
done, for the needs of the Fascist leaders were 
amply satisfied by the houses of their expro- 
priated or, arrested racial and political oppo- 
nents. And the workers, though occasionally 
flattered in the same fashion as in Bolshevik 
Russia, were not permitted to indulge in those 
acts of vengeance against their doomed mas- 
ters which marked the first phase of the Bol- 
shevik revolution. All the accumulated resent- 
ment of the underdog’ was diverted against the 
convenient Jewish scapegoat. 


assessments 


III 
LL this contributed to the great confusion 
which still prevails as to the essence of 
fascism The capitalists of the non-fascist 


countries are still to a large extent fascinated 


by the destruction of the labor unions and the 


extermination of all kinds of radicals and lib- 
erals. Their hatred for those who interfere 
with their desire to be “masters in their own 


house” blinds them to the fact that the fascist 
party and the government machine in its pos- 
session, are interfering ten times more both 


with their “freedom” and with their profits. Or 


else they are ready to put up with these en- 
croachments considering that the new rulers 
speak a political language which embodies to 
a large extent most of their own snobbish pre- 
judices. Only thus can one understand the 
support given by a Ford and other industrial 
leviathans to Italian and German fascism. 

A few of the most intelligent among the 
capitalists may perhaps realize that the con- 
tinuous encroachments involved in the system 
of fascist government control will eventually 
lead to full government ownership. For the 


system of “the-cow-is-yours, the-milk-is-mine” 
as a popular Italian joke defines Fascist 
be maintained indefinitely. 


end the 





econ- 





omy cannot 
In the 
most of profits will get the 

well. But realizing that 
doomed in the long run, 
capitalists console themselves with the fact that 
in the new fascist govern- 
ment ownership they may be permitted to rank 
among the hig! and best-paid office-holders, 
along with their former fascist proteges. They 
I arrives they may 


forget that once th 
be shown just as little gratitude as were Thys- 
the two big 


Government that gets all or 
the 


factories as 
private enterprise is 
these more intelligent 


economic t-up of 





rhest 


at moment 





sen and Hugenberg, German Capi- 


talists who had done more than any one-else 
to put Hitler in the saddle. 

The inability of most capitalists to grasp 
the real expropriatory nature of Fascism is 


l 


matched only by the 


theoretical helplessness dis- 


writers of the left 
Unperturbed 


orthodox 


in the face 
are only the 
and near- 
in the opin- 


played by 
of this phenomenon. 
Stalinists and 
Trotskyists. 


many 


rrotskyists 


Fascism and Nazism, 






ion of their rank and are mere a particu- 
larly brutal form of finance cap ism. 

The more intelligent, and therefore less hon- 
est Stalinists—one cannot be an intelligent and 
honest Stalinist at e time—know better 





though 





of course, even »y keep repeating that 


absurdity. They understand fully that the Fas- 








cist state is a transition between capitalism and 
the glorious system of full political and eco- 
nomic totalita sm i s now established in 
Russia 
As realist ¢ i not fa to see 
power and influence of the individual capital- 
ists and capitalist neerns are dwindling both 
Germa and Ita vhere the real masters 
ire now the office-holders and military com- 
manders; just as in Russia, during the NEP 
period of 1921-1928 the same two groups and 
not the often very rosperous business men 
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The Season’s Delight - - The Theatre Guild’s First Offering 
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- + . ree 2st 2S ake-believe. : %, ca Sear , re 5 : 
Maurice Evans. Directed by creamiest crest of make-belie > Si he Montagu Love, At RKO neizh 
Margaret Webster. At the There’s no getting around it: 2 es borhoods, Jane Withers in “Youtl 
St. James. the greatest playwright of the ‘ re Will Be Served will accom} 
; twentieth century is William ? eS 4 ‘The Mark of Zorro” and at 
Directing and acting combine Shakespeare. He may be = alace, “Tugboat Annie Sui 
with the dramatist to make this “adapted” to our times, as when Again,” will be the co-attractio: 
first offering of the Guild the “Macbeth” is set in Haiti with a { a ; SE Oa “ 
season’s delight. Helen Hayes is Negro cast; when “The Comedy 4 bo Re es oe = 
as charming a Viola as one can’ of Errors”. is set to music (as / a ** at i : ‘ FRANCES FAYE RETURNS | 
fancy; the entire cast is lifted by often before) and called “The é j : : TO "THE FAMOUS DOO” 
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be pope with all the cn Moan es { 4 : wee last engagement at that club. Above are Robinson and Albert Basserman receiving a visit from 
of “Our new stage. as in the i i * | Miss Faye is now doubling be- Noel Coward during the filming of “A Dispatch From Reuters,” 
! * o< $ a $ : : ee awe State ‘ > —_ * 
recent production of “Twelfth tween Loew’s State and the opening next Friday at the Strand Theatre. 
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a ae Cae wees ie el —— — — ROXY HOLDS MUSICAL Actual Naval Battle Scenes — A | Dramatic 
Scoop at All Embassy Newsreel Theatres 


each detail. 
Bowles plays about with a com- pie : m E 

. . ads : “ ee } omry ny j. ay”? ha nw 2 
bination of romance and mockery : : : ‘ _“Tin Pan Alley,” the new 20th ; sea tales ig! ue 
to match the mood. The settings : : : ! Century-Fox musical romance Actual naval battle between films show t 1e dramatic interview 
by Stewart Chaney mix idyllic : : «lls, We, j starring Alice Faye and Betty French and Br itish Fleets at Oran when the British Admiral de- 

3 be = se “ n . . . , , 

é nea eos J ks . : rrable is w in its secc eek s fez in the Embassy News- manded the surrender of the 
love with the right tone of arti- 2 Bl ae saan : Gi rble is Now n its second week i ; tl in : a oe pn a 2 
ficiality, and in the kitchen scenes : : ST Se eee i RO pay SO at the Roxy Theatre. ree heatres for one week start ench leet. . 

ality, é@ ne} os : e py aes: . The stace eeeontati sad- ine av. Sever: 1onths ag was refused the pictures show the 
take up the rollicking fun. And ne of the highlights at the CenterTheatre these days the ice _ The stage presentation head ing today. Several month ago : efused th pictures shc t r 

Margaret Webster!—through her ita s : lining Desi Arnaz, star of the the world learned of this tragic rench gun crews hastening to 

more matters than we can men. Spectacle is holding ferth, is La Verne, above, whose specialty is | Broadway musical comedy hit, episode but the pictures of it have their stations to await the inev- 
a “ . ¢ “ a hl a , © ‘ ite « 

tion rhythmic dancing on ice. “Too Many Girls,” also remains been suppressed until now. itable battle 

F i : ca : for a second week Taken by a French sailor the From that point on the pictures 
; t ; r a second week. 

; F seta Her directing, in the first reveal a modern naval battle in 
Who will be heard in her second glance, keeps an even flow of ac- team, swift when it should be, but ative guidance has added all “R ANT'A STA” PROVES VOTIO N all it stark reality, with big guns 
recital this season at Carnegie tion, the company working to- knowing the power of the mo- sorts of details, little touches Aal S y l i barking at — targets -— a 

Hall, December Ist gether like a championship mentary pause. Then her imagin- that give a background of real- ITNT i ’ ] returning salvos in the death 
ity at one moment—as when on I IC TURES TRUE ART I ORM tussle etween the Fleets of 
friends which circumstances 


the street a workers couple comes The true importance of films is a picture only in the terms of f ; 
song” it pur- turned into enemies. 


¢ 

N d A l 66 I h G t ( f 99 together for a fleeting flirtation becoming more and more recog- whatever “theme ; 
oma na YZes S rea on usion and at another time lending nized because of the work of men veyed. Other scenes reveal settraetion 
. , . . : ' just the added note that gives a like Walt Disney, whose new SANTACT, a aie oy wrought on the pride of the 
; (Continued from Page Five) preservation of some sort of democratic pro- someeas Ws ti imake-laliews, seusieat peedentiva, FANTASIA. woe ieture £0 Ra “ ic bee French Fleet by the mighty guns 
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running the country. power of various political groups. guecheck and the cook lift up revolutionizes present conceptions pone gay ai | sony sai erpeet itish battleships. We see the 
But the Stalinists and their Trotskyist cous- But there should be no illusion even about their potted orange trees to creep of film possibilities. avi f = vroun of world- famou ig a 1a] _ exp! ion of a_ powder 
libertarian form of Social- nearer to Malvolio on whom they - Sak rpiece agaz a French Warships 
et on the bot- 
save the 














ins ¢: : it that obvious trut] st thev his “e or less me ‘ ‘ sf wes 
ins cannot admit that obvious truth, lest they this more 01 le of saci ao lisa Dgge Such dramatic exploration as symphonic mas 
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. “ . ” . " ; . he sort—feste, > . m, . l- ° rile > } vi 
revolution was a “proletarian” revolution only even under such a set-up the intelligent mi- be aa at 5 An a avg = plainly apparent that the sound  Philadelp Orchestra under 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 7 . > : 1} ig oO side > song ne was sy -* . ‘ * # ” roids ve] q > F 
in the sense that the proletarians helped a new nority in charge of the key positions of the iestne at the kitehen coroueal film is not a substitution for art — of Leopold ayes . pictures which run ep 
: - ee : Fe er ae ae : singing at » kite -arousal ; aust . i The very fac at 7. rs w! 4 
group of office-hold rs take possession of the nation’s social fabric will incline towards the the little Negro page with his or an imitation of other art 13 ~ very nt pepe ee fi m be proximately three minutes show 
eis se Sp sis A . vee , aNOS 5 Pam co S w dust is so young and unfettered R aS 
country “in behalf” of the working class. That utmost concentration of power and _ privilege final jig-step; even the arrange- forms. When it is handled with so Tallies Mieeaiall stalace. nll what is considered the greatest 
A , ‘ ‘ . . 4 tee i igs sincerity and inspiration, it is by hide-bound rules an battle ver fil 1 by the 
secret is still an impenetrable secret to a great for its own restricted circle. A permanent ment of Olivia’s attendants on an art itself tions makes it a ideal vehicle nav ; evel med by the 
to the bowered steps—prove the di- “© “~*~ . for anvthing revoluti : a]t news! ‘an be seen at 
4 ‘ 2 “ ror anything revoiut ! y. alt - 
rector’s mastery and add to the Music for films has always been  Dicney. alwavs an: ; h oP NEWSREEL 
joy. a neglected factor in film produc- yew. ‘pointed the , 
tion. Only in the last few years ears avo roadway, Radio 
has it been given half the impor- — 9j)], mphonies, TI ‘Saar ty), % : and Broad 
tance it deserves. Formerly, pro- the fi indications P } . an <et Streets, Newark, New 
ducers didn’t realize the potential  .jctie possibilities i 





number of sincere leftists. struggle against these tendencies will have 
The expropriation of the capitalists is to be waged by the plain working men against 
them evidence of the working class character their ambitious office-holding betters for more 
of the Russian regime, just as inversely the influence upon the country’s affairs and for a , L 10 / 
existence of the stock exchange and of a more equitable distribution of the good things pe yr phigh tence 
number of big industrial concerns is to them of life—even after the disappearance of the Sinstee Benny mntne Malas 


evidence that the good old capitalist system worst evils of today, such as oe ridiculous with a studied hauteur drama of using the music score goynd and sight 
tui « s . ¢ 4 S " a } . ‘ : 4 i al ‘4 ‘i . 
, almost as a character in the fascinated audiences everywhere. | “A SMASH HIT."—Walter Winchell 


is still in operation in Germany. starvation wages and political despotism. For that fails him only in the final : 
: ; t ] ht the 1 of , R oa 
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audience’s and Broad- 


The company does its valiant 





I\ it must not be forgotten that “true” democracy scene; but even there his plight gape apt hiv rd = Eb f 
a scene or men ighting a bit oO tiv erace is fou dj iF ANT ASL A, 


most Socialists have not yet been able to cannot be attained but only approached by 


— great confusion is due to the fact that ‘ “real” Socialism are merely ideals which is made bearable by the grotes- : nin —s . tive 
; ' and “real we al ‘gee sig. pee 4 >) ae eal, ee action. The public itself thought ,; . aaden ; Di T 
r ¢ "OE y querie of his complaining. “Some . : . th the added value of st Ne 


: f the sical accompaniment to 
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. ept to play of her disguise as 
os The 


lower middle class people, and particularly the : » term “Socialism” should be applie s t S ay : : , 
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a powerful 
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intellectual workers, are either potential or ac- the Frankenstein produced by Lenin-Trotsky- but his swaggering deserved the se they tell her. there’s no hair 

; . og z Te clitke ? tate as y tell , tneres n é : 
tual members of : working class. Stalin and their Fascist and Nazi imitators, practical — ; and , ae on her chin, neither—because vee acs (A dipk das, . : 5 : 
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talists; and that after accomplishing this feat the Russian system the designation of “Totali- belt ea a ee Bon takes her leave’ Helen Hayes is 
it should use the government for a collective tarian State Economy.” (In his conception the buffoonery, through ‘eve’ s Pas ak a 3 " 
exploitation of the workers for the benefit of idea of Socialism is inseparably connected with lilting to faree—on the tricksy a, c payne * oer es 
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Boro Park Branch of Jewish 
Socialist Verband, annual Ban- 
quet, Saturday, Dec. 7, 9 p. m., 
at Boro Park Labor Lyceum, 42d 
St. and 14th Ave., Brooklyn. 
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OVERCOATS *19.% 


THE FABRICS — Fleeces, Mel- 
tons, Tweeds, Diagonals, 
Herringbones, Camel’s Hair. 


THE STYLES—Single-Breasteds, 
Double-Breasteds, Fly-Fronts, 
Raglians, Chesterfields, Ul- 
sters. 


THE SIZES—Regulars, Longs, 
Shorts, Stouts, Short-Stouts, 
Extra-Shorts, Stubs, Long- 
Stouts, Extra-Stouts, Extra- 
Longs. 





SUITS *19.% 


THE FABRICS—Tweeds, Shet- 
lands, Cheviots, Worsteds, Un- 
finished Worsteds, Serges, Cassi- 
meres, Herringbones, Plaids, 
Diagonals, Stripes. 


THE STYLES — Drape, Conserva- 
tive, Single-Breasted, Double- 
Breasted, Sport-Back. 


THE SIZES—Regulars, Longs, 
Shorts, Stouts, Short-Stouts, Ex- 
tra-Shorts, Stubs, Long-Stouts, 
Extra-Shorts, Extra-Longs. 
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Important business. 
season’s activities. 

* * 


August Claessens speaks on 
‘Roosevelt and After” at meet- 
ing of Debs Branch, 96 Ave. C., 


Monday, Dec. 2, 9 p. m. 


Theatre Benefit 
23, Yiddish Art T! 
Schwartz and Company, in a new 
play, “Sender Blank,” by Sholom 
Aleichem. Tickets, $1 to $2.50 on 
sale at all branches and City Of- 
fice, 7- East 15th St. 


* 





Monday, Dec. 





Hattie K. Schwartz speaks on 
“British Labor and the War” on 
WEVD, Friday, Nov. 29, at 10:30 
p. m. 

* * ~ 

August Classens on 
“Roosevelt and After” at Benson- 
hurst Branch, 6416 Bay Parkway, 
Brooklyn, Tuesday, Dec. 3, 9 p.m. 

* * * 
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Furriers Branch. 
furriers and friends attended the 
First Anniversary Banquet held 
last Saturday at Beethoven Hall. 
Nathan Chanin, G. August Ger- 
ber, Morris Kaufman, August 
Claessens and N. Kramer were 
among the speakers. The branch 
is growing rapidly in membership. 
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Julius Weisberg 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The 


bor, Social Democratic and 
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Daily Forward, 
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Abramovitch to Open Local 
60 ILGWU Educational Forum 


Raphael Abramovitch, noted 
Sor leader who recently ar- 
rived in this ¢ yuntr} from France, 
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Amalgamated 
Cooperative Houses, Bronx, meets 
in Assembly Hall. 
Plans for 
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British Threat 
Stops Nazis 


. (Continued from Page One) 


gars should they join with Hitler. 
now rending Romania might be extended to Bul- 
garia, while Yugoslavia might be encouraged to 
resist and thus to the very complications 
which Hitler has always sought to avoid in the 
Balkans. 

A British fleet in the Black Sea and a Turkish 
army marching into the Caucasus, after the col- 
lapse of Italy, which is now no longer a theo- 
retical possibility but a definite prospect, would 
be a much more serious problem to Stalin than 
his éncounter with the Finns, which was serious 
enough until Hitler came to his rescue and, for 
reasons sufficient for Nazi policy, ordered Mos- 
sow to make peace with Helsingfors. 

These, we may say, are the reasons for the 
delay in Hitler’s timetable with respect to the 
Balkans. The suggestion by journalic “experts” 
in cabled dispatches and editorials that Bulgar- 
ia’s hesitation is due to Moscow disapproval of 
her adherence to the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo pact 
—a pact of which Stalin is the silent, “neutral” 
signatory—is therefore sheer nonsense, and em- 
phasizes once more the incurable illusionism of 
those who continue to cling to the hope of an 
early break in the Stalin-Hitler alliance. On the 
contrary, in proportion as Italy becomes a lia- 
bility to Berlin—and that moment seems not far 
removed—Stalin and Hitler will move even 
closer to each other, for both know that the fate 
of each depends upon the survival of the other. 
They will do so not because of any mutual con- 
fidence and love but because of their common 
hatred of democracy. They will do so because 
in order to watch each other all the more effect- 
ively it will be necessary for them to create an 
even closer collaboration. 

A moment may come—when Hitler is actually 
on the verge of defeat—when Stalin, emulating 
Mussolini in France, may find it expedient to 
turn against Hitler or pretend to be doing so 
in order to save his own skin from the wrath 
of a victorious, democratic Europe, but today he 
is as much a poisoner of his policy of treachery 
vis-a-vis the Mussolini. A 
moment may also come when Stalin may appeal 
for aid to England and the United States should 
the course of events in the West and in the 
Balkans turn Hitler’s attention and _ efforts 
against Russia. But such developments are not 
now in the cards. 

Today, the “experts’’ may continue to prattle 
Russia’s interference with the progress 
of Nazi policy in the Balkans, but their position 

ludicrous in the light of Moscow dis- 
patches showing clearly enough that while Hit- 
ler may be having unexpected diplomatic diffi- 
culties in the Balkans, these are not due to any 
interference from Russia. 

On the contrary, the dispatches from Moscow 
assure the world that “the appointment of V. G. 
Dekanosoff, vice-commissioner of foreign affairs, 
Soviet to Berlin, presaged 
activization of Soviet-German relations within 
the framework of the Soviet-German friend 
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Molotov had in Berlin” only a fort or so 
ago. 
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It is not because of any opposition from Stalin 


but because of difficulties inherent in the Bal- 
kans themselves that Hitler is delaying his 
ves in that region. This “new world order” 


hould call that conference. 
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Co-ops Protect 
Democracy 


(Continued from Page Five) 

fact are born and remain 
consumers all our lives. Its foundation as busi- 
ness is the primacy of nsumer. It builds 
the into the structure of 
society. In the United States s only since 
that the importance of interest has 
begun to be recognized properly by the govern- 
ment and is only now beginning to be recog- 
nized by business. (The Roosevelt administra- 
tion, especially through the Department of 
Agriculture, has done more to encourage it than 
all previous administrations together.) But if 
the consumers of America are to establish and 
to protect their rightful status in the national 
economy, they must do it themselves. 

The sure way is to organize themselves into 
Consumer Cooperatives. It un-American 
as it is dangerous to rely on the government to 
police the producers who produce, not primarily 
to serve the needs of consumers, but to exploit 
consumer needs to make profits for themselves. 

Consumer cooperation rests upon a philosophy 
of life made up of the same discoveries, the 
same principles, and the same loyalty to the 
inward truths of human nature as the spirit 
of political democracy which is embodied in the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence: 


that we consumers 


ts 





consumer interest 








1922 + . 
1955 this 








is as 


that human beings—whatever their race or 
faith or nationality or sex—are all different 
people with equal rights—particularly equal 


rights in life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
; that these rights inalienable; that 
governments—and business and religion and 
zll other forms of human association as well— 
are formed to secure these rights and that they 
derive their just from the of 
the governed. 


are 


ness 


powers consent 


[* its essence, the Consumer Cooperative Move- 
ment is a mode of association by which the 
fundamentals of political Americanism may be 
made etfective in the economic field. It is the 
movement which can and will Americanize our 


still un-Americanized national economic estab- 
lishment. 
As an economic method it preserves indi- 


viduality, where its rivals violate individuality; 
it enhances freedom, where its rivals destroy 
freedom; it builds an economy of abundance 
not by impoverishing those who have, but by 
cnriching those who have not. 

Its alternatives, on the other hand, can hold 
power only so long as they impose scarcity on 
the of the citizens. The movement’s 
associative pattern, which is a voluntary con- 
federation of individuals into of 


masses 


societies, so- 


cieties into regional groups, of regional groups 
into national federations, of national federa- 
tions into world-wide alliances, rest upon the 


principle of the free contract of different indi- 
viduals and different groups of individuals so as 


to do things together that each may live the 
more richly and fully in himself. It preserves 
all the good of Capitalism without the burden 
of the evils; it makes impossible the evils of 


Fascism and Communism and lays bare the 
illusory and unsubstantial character of the 
od they claim. 
Consumer cooperati ratical cco- 


nomies of democracy. This is why it was de- 
stroyed by the totalitarian dictatorships of 
Russia, Italy, Germany and Spain. This is why 
it thrives among the Scandinavian and British 
eine encouraged in the 


neonles, why it is hb 
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also why it i ¢ fought by Big Business, 
power companies 1 chain-stores. 


Prof. Grebanier Reveals Stalinite 
Intrigue at Brooklyn College 


up. Their hold over students and 


makin faculty is almost nil today, and 














ed to testify, and that “Prof. the harm involved g 
Grebanier refused to take a stand Stal martyrs. Moreover, I it diminishes every day, I can 
Wi em.” have the following doubts about hope that the Committee 
I leave » yo » decide how this particular committee: the honesty of its pur- 
il] 0 a weaving 1. It has been accused of de- ses by bringing this fact to the 
S to put the siring to cut our college’s ina le- lore, 
worst possible inte rpretati nupon quate budget and to deal a blow the other hand, as a law- 
what, nder the law, I shall be at unionism. It has done nothing al g citizen, I find myself in 
compelled to adi when the so far to deny these allegations, the position of having to appear, 
Committee holds its open hea though I am in hopes that the however reluctantly, when sum- 
ing oon. And nerhaps I am events will prove my fears un- moned by due process of law. 
imaginir oo much ir tr ing to justified. I certainly should re- I must admit I derive no satis- 
inderstand why the advice given ent any hint that Communisn faction from the consideration 
me differed s« radically from the and Unionism are synonymous. that if the Communist Party had 
procedure of th other ib- 2. I fear that this investiga- ween less relentless in making no- 
poenaed. tion may do Brooklyn College the — torious enmity to me, the 
~ T have this to say about my great harm of making it seem Committee would probably never 
own feelings concerning the that the Stalinists are an impor- have heard of me, and most 
Rapp-Coudert Committee. I have tant influence there. They are likely would never have dreamt 
every possible desire to see the not. Whatever power they may of subpoenaing me. It is the 
Comm inist Party exposed out of once have had, they have lost all C.P. which told the world that I 
existence as an agent of totali- significance at the college, largely “knew too much,” and which, in 
tarianism. But I am _ not con- through the manner in which its desire to destroy me has 
vinced that an investigating com- world politics have shown them reaped a whirlwind. 
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——— By Willi Schlamm 


Where the 


OOK REVIEWS, as a rule, contain more 
about the reviewer than about the book, 
which sad fact is not necessarily evidence of the 
reviewer’s vanity (although no intelligent person 
will deny that they are a lot of peculiar birds). 
Since a book review is supposed to impart to 
the reader a general idea of what the volume 
is about, what its virtues are and its vices, there 
is apparently no way to write a review about a 
good book. For if you can recapitulate in 1,000 
words what an author has told in 100,000 words, 
the book is obvious!y bad. Being the shortest 
possible—and the most accurate—formation of a 
particular idea, a perfect book can’t be written 
about at all. Fortunately for the book reviewers’ 
trade, there are quite a few perfect books. Even 
the many bad ones are so good that a reviewer 
ean do little more than tell how he feels per- 
sonally after colliding with a volume. 
Thus, being faced with an almost perfect book, 
I am not going to tell you what Max Eastman 
has to say in his “Marxism: Is It Science.” (394 
pages; W. W. Norton, publisher, New York; 
$3.00.) You'll read the book anyway, and I envy 
you so much the intellectual treat, that after 
finishing this column I shall immediately turn 
to a second reading of “Marxism: Is It Science.” 
But not a second, third, or fourth reading would 
enable anyone to tell the story in less than 
the 100,000 masterly selected words Eastman 
used as an outstanding example of creative 
epitomizing. All this writer can offer now are 
a few incidental remarks concerning a discus- 
sion which will certainly go on for some time 
over Max Eastman’s broadside against Marxian 
philosophy. For as little as anybody can avoid 
being bothered by any doubts concerning the 
unshaken validity of traditional Marxian teach- 
ings and thoughts, if he doesn’t want to be un- 
comfortable, just as sure is it that everyone who 
feels the pain of doubts and wants to join .the 
debate must read “Marxism: Is It Science.” 


* * * 


HE most frequent objection to Eastman’s 
undertaking, I presume, will be the reproach 
so regularly uttered during the last few years 
whenever a genuinely Socialist or democratic 
writer tried to articulate his fears that some- 
thing is wrong with Marxian: “That son of a 
gun! The very moment the Marxian labor 
movement is in a dreadful crisis all over the 
world, he attacks Marxism.” Actually, mind you, 
no moment could be more appropriate. To criti- 
cize a scientific theory when it has been verified 
by reality wouldn’t be courageous but stupid; 
and it is, obviously, not “a cowardly treason” 
but the only intelligent behavior to revaluate a 
theory precisely when it conflicts with the real 
world. 

If a man, today, starts to revalue Marxian 
teachings to remain in harmony with the world’s 
present trend towards inhuman “modernism,” 
the son-of-a-gun argument is of course much 
too weak. But if a progressive thinker, in pas- 
sionate defense of our endangered humanitarian 
hopes and aims, pleads for an overhauling of 
all those tools, the use of which did not prevent 
us from making such a mess of this century’s 
many opportunities for intelligent progress— 
such a man is serving the cause of genuine So- 
cialists better and more faithful than an army 
of unshakable Marxian commentators. 

What Eastman is trying to do (and, in this 
writers’ opinion, accomplishes splendidly) is to 
apply to Marxism itself the same purely scien- 
tific metheds and terms Marx used to penetrate 
the hitherto sterile field of observing and 
analyzing social phenomena. 

Says Eastman: “ ‘Scientific’ Socialism, then, in 
its intellectual form, is anything but scientific. 
It is philosophy of the very kind that Marx him- 
self contemptuously denounced. A revolutionary 
science would study the material world with a 
view to changing it according to some practical 
plan. Marx studied the world with a view to 
making himself believe that it is in process of 
change according to his plan. In so far as his 
plan is practical, a revolutionary science is con- 
tained in his writings, tangled up in, and some- 

* what distorted by, an optimistic system of belief. 
But the belief is superscientific, metaphysical— 
religious in the truest sense of the term.” 

And: “For my part, I think there is no intel- 
lectual question of more importance to the future 
of American culture than the question whether 
we are going to conduct our social efforts in 


ellers 


News Ends 


the name of science, or are we going to swallow 
down this romantic German philosophy (the 
system and teachings of dialectic.—W. S.).” 


N short, once more we are being warned against 

the fateful mistake of identifying our pas- 
sionate hopes for a more decent and happier life 
(which hopes spring from our moral disagree- 
ment with the unpleasant and rather stupid state 
of things) with some mysterious “laws of his- 
tory” which, as Marx put it, “work with iron 
necessity toward inevitable results.” 

The warning is familiar to everybody who 
ever took the trouble of thinking. But what 
makes Eastman’s contribution to our generation’s 
most momentous debate so outstanding (and, in 
my opinion, unique) is his sovereign use of 
brains for the clarification of problems: where 
other Marxian critics unavoidably put on a show 
of petty quarreling in an atmosphere of sour 
factionalism, Eastman moves with the serene 
intelligence of a man who is by far more in- 
terested in seeing the truth than in being right. 

His well-balanced and thoroughly scientific 
approach to the problems of Marxian philosophy 
will nonetheless scarcely save him from being 
accused of everything bad under the sun, I am 
afraid. For any objection to Dialectic Ma- 
terialism touches an allergic spot in every de- 
voted Marxian—though one can doubtlessly be 
the most dependable and active Socialist without 
believing in the Holy Hegel. This somewhat 
nervous state of things is in itself perhaps the 
best test of how right Eastman is in one of his 
main theses—that “Marxism in its intellectual 
form was not a step from utopian to scientific 
Socialism (but) a step frou utopian So- 
cialism to a Socialist religion.” As a matter 
of fact, discussions of Marxian sayings have 
rarely the character of scientific debates but 
rather of religious wars. I have yet to see a 
follower of Newton write that Einstein is a 
traitor, a renegade, and a louse. Such things 
are not usual in the realms of science. Kastman, 
who is of the opinion that Marxism is not a 
science, may soon get some additional evidence, 
I am afraid, when he compares the reactions to 
his scientific study with the discussions among 
physicists. ... 

« * * 

HE trouble with Marxism, as Eastman very 

convincingly proves, is its reluctance to being 
examined in Marxian terms. Thus, if somebody 
raises intelligent objections against some parts 
of the Marxian conception, orthodox Marxians 
usually quote statements of Karl Marx, proving 
that the critic is fighting wind mills, since Marx 
said it himself (page so-and-so). Marx was a 
genius. If a genius lives long enough, he has said 
almost everything. In Shakespeare’s, Goethe’s, 
or Marx’s gigantic works you can find excellent 
and downright final formulations of almost 
every possible point of view. But a Marxian, if 
anybody, should know that Marxism is not what 
the man Karl Marx (1818-1883) wrote, but a 
social and_ historical phenomenon—namely a 
system of thoughts and ideas which formed the 
state of mind and the activity of the modern 
labor movement and the contemporary radical 
intellectuals. Even if Marx had said many thing's 
which somewhat contradict Eastman’s picture 
of Marxism (and a scholar of Marxism could 
easily collect such quotations, I believe)—what 
Eastman calls Marxism is, in this. writer’s 
opinion, actually Marxism. His criticism is aimed 
not at a scholar but at a social pehnomenon. 
And in this sense Eastman’s criticism of Marx, 
I think, is the most Marxian study any living 
author has written. 

I did not promise to review a book and I kept 
my pledge. I just wanted to call your attention 
to a rare event: somebody in our midst had not 
only the courage to think for himself, but also 
the capacity to express his thoughts in beautiful, 
clear, understandable language. Here is a 
scholar who is not ashamed of being an artist, 
too; a profound scientist who takes the chance 
of becoming suspect because of a brilliant 
style. Here is a book which gives you the double 
blessing of becoming wiser and happier—if you 
read it. And read it by all means. There is only 
one obligation this scientific work does not live 
up to: it is not dull. In all other respects Max 
Eastman’s “Marxism: Is It Science” reaches the 
standard of the few great books which let us 
feel that man, after all, must not forever re- 
main an unintelligent mammal. 
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Aid Refugees 


From JAMES T. FARRELL 
TO the Editor: 

The Committee for Emergency 
Aid to Refugees has been formed His present 
to collect funds, to buy and dis- 
patch food and clothes, and to 
render all possible assistance to Jn the Nov. 
political refugees in Europe. Al- 
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To the Editor 


Charges Selwyn James, Foreign 
Writer of PM, Follows CP Line 


From R. GREVILLE 


To the Editor: 

Attached to the foreign desk of PM is a writer initialed 
S. J. who appears to be Selwyn James. James was a member 
of the Communist Party of Great Britain, belonging to the 
NW district of London, Marylebone section. 
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ALL AID TO BRITAIN! 


HE -debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
served to emphasize the grim situation in which the 
British people find themselves in their life and death struggle 
with Hitler, and the duties confronting the United States. 


The American people are committed to all aid to Eng- 
land “‘short of war.’ In the campaign just closed both 
major parties stressed their support of this program. The 
time has come to make good without equivocation. 

Our aid to Britain to date has been valuable. At every 
point, however, we have received a quid pro quo. For our 
planes, arms and munitions we have obtained good, cold 
cash. For the fifty destroyers we sent to England we were 
given, in return, strategic naval bases in the Atlantic of 
tremendous importance to our security. 

It is altogether proper that we keep in mind the require- 
ments of our own national interests, but it is no less vital 
to remember that our interests are inextricably bound with 
the defeat of Hitler and the victory of England. The time 
has come to stop considering our assistance as a bargaining 
proposition and to take our part in this war as if it were 
really our own. For it is our war. We will either help beat 
Hitler now, with England as our advance guard and first 
line of defense, or we must make up our mind to have to 
fight him and his allies before long singlehanded. The time 
for ‘‘business deals’ with England is over. The war is enter- 
ing its crucial, decisive stage. 

The Commons debate emphasized two essential features 
of the situation as it concerns England: the German bomb- 
ings of English cities have slowed up the war effort of 
British industry, while the Nazi depredations against Britain's 
shipping have seriously jeopardized her war and food sup- 
plies from overseas. Unless this situation is improved, Great 
Britain cannot be expected to develop the maximum of 
striking power necessary for carrying the war to Germany. 
Wars are won by attack. Defense, however successful, must 
always be merely preparation for offense. 

This is the point at which American aid to England 
assumes decisive importance. The problem before us is to 
consider how we can become most effective within the 
shortest possible time. 

Once again the Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies is pointing the way for effective American action. 
In a statement this week the committee, headed by William 
Allen White, presents a program which should become the 
policy of the administration before many weeks are over. 

The committee demands a vastly increased arms produc- 
tion by this country coupled with all possible assistance to 
British shipping. These are the first and most important 
steps urged. But how can this be accomplished ? 

Obviously, it cannot be accomplished under the present 
“business as usual’’ procedure. Officially, we are operating 
under a state of “‘limited emergency.’ The White committee 
very properly suggests the proclamation of a state of emer- 
gency under which the President would be vested by Con- 
gress with the legal powers necessary to mobilize the human 
and material resources of the nation. Congress itself should 
stop playing politics with the war and take the initiative. 

It is not necessary to declare a state of war to achieve 
the maximum production. A state of emergency—and this 
is no less an emergency for us than it is for England—would 
be sufficient. Do we really have to wait for a state of war 
to achieve the highest possible efficiency and national disci- 
pline? Certainly not. Not if we apply the necessary intelli- 
gence. Both in the production of war planes and military 
supplies as well as in the matter of shipping, this nation, 
acting under a state of emergency, can triple its present effort. 

As regards shipping, the suggestion of the White Com- 
mittee should receive immediate consideration. The com- 
mittee proposes that the United States accelerate the build- 
ing of ships for lease or rent to Britain as rapidly as was 
done in World War days. The committee urges also creation 
of a shipping pool to permit American ships to operate in 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, thus relieving the load on 
Britain and enabling her to concentrate her ships to greater 
advantage in the Atlantic. 

At the same time, the committee calls upon Congress to 
assume a larger share of responsibility in the international 
crisis. It demands modification of restrictive statutes now 
hampering aid to England, including repeal of laws regarding 
recruiting and enlistments as far as Canada is concerned 
in the interest of the mutual defense pact between this 
country and the Dominion. 

As the committee properly declares, “‘the Axis alliance 
has united the wars in the Atlantic and Pacific into a world 
war,’ so that “for the first time in the history of the United 
States, we are, as a nation, confronted with a hostile world 
alliance.” 

As further steps, the committee, therefore, recommends 
all material and financial help to China consistent with ade- 
quate aid to Britain, and joint use by Britain and the United 
States of their naval bases in the Pacific. Declaring that 
“the world’s future is secure if the British and American 
fleets control the seas,’ the committee urges also the bring- 
ing of a clear naval understanding between this country 
and England which will permit the most effective possible 
utilization of our two fleets in the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

“Nations which are still free must again proclaim their 
faith in the ability to organize the world for justice and 
security,’ the committee declares. “‘It is time for democracy 
to be militant against the Axis theory that life can only 
be organized if it is regimented by dictatorship.” 

The committee concludes with a proposal which should 
stir the imagination and energies of all lovers of freedom. 
It calls upon President Roosevelt “‘to cal] a conference of 
all peoples who cherish freedom, including the governments 
in exile, for reaffirmation of faith in a world of peace based 
upoh justice and security for all nations.” 

This is, indeed, a program for America! We appeal to 
the Administration and to the people of this land to make 
it their own! 





BEWARE FALSE HOPES 


HERE. is not so much good news coming out of Europe 

these days that we can afford to disregard any of it. But 
also, just because we so ardently wish for good news, we 
must be on guard against exaggerating the importance of 
such as we get. 

There are persistent and it would seem authentic reports 
of popular insubordination in the conquered countries— 
notably in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Norway, and Holland— 
taking such forms as industrial sabotage and loafing on the 
job, smuggling out information useful to the R.A.F., and 
occasional “‘liquidation” of individual Nazist agents. Even 
from France come bits of news which seem to show that the 
people are beginning to get back their nerve after the 
shocking breakdown which took place last summer. Though 
we get but little from inside Germany, the lines of secret 
communication having been broken, yet the drastic regula- 
tions and warnings issued from time to time by the authori- 
ties at Berlin indicate the continuance of underground 
troubles there, and we know that they exist in Russia. 

All this is encouraging, so far as it goes. If at some future 
time the totalitarian powers are put on the defensive by 
external attack, the action of enemies within their lines may 
prove very effective. Meanwhile, anything which even 
slightly impedes production, which compels the rulers to 
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spend more effort on espionage and policing, and which 
disturbs the morale of neutral strata of the population, 
lessens by so much the aggressive energy of the dictator- 
ships. It would be a mistake, however, to build too much 
hope upon their internal difficulties. 

The notion that any formidable revolt is brewing should 
not be entertained for a moment. Great as may be the 
shortage of food, clothing, and fuel in Germany, Russia, 
Italy, and the conquered lands for the next six months, 
neither the soldiers, the spies and police, the higher and 
lower officials, the technicians, managers, and foremen, nor 
in general the beneficiaries and active backers of the existing 
states are likely to go hungry and cold. Starving and dis- 
armed masses cannot successfully rebel against a well armed 
and ruthless government. 

If economic difficulties and popular discontent within 
the totalitarian realm offer a potential advantage to the 
democratic powers at this time, that advantage can be made 
actual only by vigorous prosecution of the war, not only 
as a war of defense in the air and on the seas, but as a 
war of attack somewhere on the Continent. 

It is this which gives real importance to the Greek-ltalian 
war in Albania. Spendidly as the Greeks have fought, they 
cannot be expected to go much farther, nor even to hold 
the ground they have gained, unless they get substantial aid. 
Yugoslavia has the will to fight, but her position is yet more 
vulnerable than that of Greece. A few more days will 
probably decide Bulgaria's attitude, and that in turn may 
decide whether Turkey will enter the war. These four 
contigucus states, acting together and with such assistance 
as Britain can spare, could of course not defeat the Axis 
powers, but might hold them in check for some time. In 
that event the inner antagonisms of which we have spoken 
would become a factor. 

But this is almost too much to hope. 


PRODUCTION MUST GO ON 

AYBE. the Iron Duke was right when he said that the 

war against Napoleon was won on the cricket fields of 
England. That was a long time ago. Nowadays, wars are 
won first of all in field and mine and factory. No amount of 
soldierly courage and good generalship will save a country 
whose industries fail to meet war's demands. 

Our country is not at war, but Great Britain is. Britain's 
defense shields us from attack, at least for a while. If 
Britain’s defense fails, it will be our fault, and’ we shall 
suffer for it. While it lasts, we have time to prepare for dangers 
that 1942 or even 1941 may bring. And unless American 
industry begins now to function smoothly, steadily, and 
swiftly, both Britain and America may fall. 

In such a time the working class has no interest separate 
from or in conflict with the interest of national defense; 
and the nation has no interest inconsistent with the welfare 
of the working class and the development of the labor 
movement. Should the nation fail in this world crisis, the 
labor movement will die and the workers will be enslaved. 
And should labor not do its part, the nation will fail. 

That is not going to happen. Neither the mass of the 
working people, nor those of them who have experience 
on the field of trade unionism, nor any leaders honestly 
devoted to labor's interests, are going to permit it. But for 
a time—and every day is precious—much harm can be 
done by unscrupulous adventurers, abusing the confidence 
of inexperienced and misinformed workers, as well as by 
even a few blirdly greedy employers. 

Twelve days have been wasted at the Vultee plant. The 
increase of twenty-five per cent in basic wages could have 
been won without a day's stoppage. The plan for settling 
grievances should have been accepted without demur. 

Worse yet is the affair at New Kensington. What re- 
sponsible union, even in quiet times and in a non-essential 
industry, would have called out 7,500 workers because one 
employee threatened to punch another's jaw? The pretext 
is too thin to deceive the merest novice. 

Such acts will not long be tolerated. The danger is that 
they will discredit trade unionism in the eyes of the whole 
public, including millions of farmers and millions of still 
unorganized wage workers, and will provoke unnecessarily 
drastic measures of repression. Nothing could better serve 
the interests of the totalitarians, and nothing could play 
more directly into the hands of reactionary capitalists. 

It is vitally necessary that the evil be stopped before it 
can produce such disastrous effects. There is room for hope 
that this will be done. 

President Green, speaking for the A.F. of L. in response 
to the address of Sir Walter Citrine, fraternal delegate from 
the British Trade Union Congress, made it clear that this 
major fraction of the unfortunately divided labor movement 
will stand for continuous production and for rapid enlist- 
ment of the unemployed in productive work, will consent 
to temporary lengthening of the work week if and when it 
becomes necessary, and will at the same time insist that 
employers obey the labor laws and co-operate in good faith 
with the organized workers for the national good. 

There are signs, noted in another column, that the C.[.O. 
may be taking a new line, in harmony with that which Presi- 
dent Green outlined. If so, it will be a long step toward 
the reunion of labor's forces. 

Something more is needed—three things more. 

The labor policy of the government must be made self- 
consistent by curbing Thurman Arnold's crusade against 
unionism, masked as enforcement of the Anti-Trust Law. 

The conflict in tone and method, if not in purpose, be- 
tween the activities of the Dies committee and the executive 
departments must be ended—and it is the judgment of the 
executive that should prevail, since it has just received a 
direct vote of confidence from the people. 

Finally, the co-ordinating of all action affecting labor's 
part in national defense and obtaining the highest industrial 
efficiency with the fullest regard for the workers’ rights and 
interests—which in itself will give the best protection against 
fifth-columnism—should be put into the hands of a single 
body, similar to the War Labor Board set up in 1917. There 
are men who deserve and enjoy the confidence of the public 
and who, sitting with representatives of labor, of the em- 
ployers, and of the administration, can procure harmony 
of action, not so much by mandatory action as by such 
fairness and intelligence as will make compulsion unnecessary, 














